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GOETHE’S EPICRAMS FROM VENICE-q790.) 
. IN ELEGIAC VERSE. . 





Mon spent, and time as well— 
How. this little book will tell. 





LXXIl. 


Were I a wife with a home, and possess’d all things I could wish for, 
I would be happy and true—kiesing, embracing my spouse.’’ 
This among popular ditties was sung by a damsel at Venice; 


Never did I, in my life, hear a more virtuous pray’r. J. 0. 





THE SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETIES. 


Tue letters addressed to us upon the subject of this dis- 
cussion are becoming so numerous, that we must entreat our 
worthy Correspondents to make their communications s 
brief as possible. As it is, we are unable to publish more 
than one out of three that reach the office of the Musical 
World. We may also take this opportunity to state, that no 
letters whatever, on any, subject, much less on a subject of 
such an exciting nature, can be admitted, unless we are 
furnished with the names and addresses of the writers. We 
have declared our impartiality in the matter, and we think 
have proved it. The advocates of the London Sacred c 
Society, at least, have no right to complain; but we would 
suggest that their cause would be better served by a modifi- 
cation in the tone of their epistles. Let them take R.S., 
who writes with equal’ moderation and dignity, as a model. 
Anonymous communications we shall not deign to notice in 
any way whatever. 





THE ITALIAN OPERAS. 


WE are already half way into the first week in February, 
and yet no programme has been issued by Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, or by the Royal Italian Opera. What does this silence 
indicate ? Will the Operas begin later than usual or will they 
dispense altogether with their prefatory announcement, as Mr. 
Lumley did in 1846? 

Rumour, as usual; has been loquacious. It has wagged all 
its thousand tongues. Out of the cloud of “on dits” that 
darken the atmosphere and make it impossible to get a glance 
at the sun of truth which shines behind, few are worthy atten- 
tion, although not a few are startling. We shall state one or 
two, and leave it to the reader to repose faith in them, or to 
reject them as fallacies, as he may feel inclined. 

- It is stated, on authority not easy to despise, that Jenny 
Lind has positively resolved upon quitting the dramatic arena; 
that she will contiriue to sing at’ concerts, but principally in 
oratorios; that she will, make another provincial tour in the 
autumn, and then definitively retire from public life. The 
reasons given for this are two-fold. Ist, she is to be married, 
very shortly, toa young English gentleman, a relation of Mr. 
G——e, oneof theNightingale’s most assiduous and éonstant 





protectors ;—2nd; she is of a religious turn of mind, and 


| having recently communicated largely with Bishops, who have 
been busy about her for some purpose or other, has imbibed a 
strong prejudice against theatres and theatricals. All the 
reports about difference with Mr. Lumley, coquettings about 
terms, &c., &c., we believe to be pure fabrications. Nor do 
we venture an opinion about the likelihood or unlikelihood of 
the substance of this paragraph ; content to assure our readers 
that it is founded on very strong evidence, we leave it as it 
stands. 

Alboni, we further hear, on very weighty authority, is 
engaged by Mr. Lumley. If this be true, it decidedly 
strengthens the probability of the other being equally so. 
What can Mr. Lumley’ want with two such stars? They 
cannot shine together, that is certain; twinkling apart, they 
would distract the attention of the world, and by dividing the 
operatic cynosure into two halves, weaken the intensity of its 
magnetic force. 

For the present, satis. When we know more we shal! say 
more. Meanwhile here is at least matter to raise conjecture. 





MOZART. 


Or all the eminent musicians who have illustrated their art 
by their genius, and enriched the-treasury of its masterpieces 
by their works, there has been no one so remarkable for 
intuitive, one may almost say innate, disposition to music 
as Mozart. The numerous well-authenticated ‘stories of his 
marvellous precocity show him to have possessed, in infancy, 
a degree of musical intelligence more like to the maturity of 
manhood than to anything that had ever been known, or 
could ever have been supposed of a child. Thus we learn 
of his practical facility, that at an extremely early age he 
executed, in a masterly manner, pieces of considerable difli- 
culty on the harpsichord and on the violin, and of ‘his inventive 
powers there is the living proof of several compositions written 
down by his father from his dictation when but four years 
old, which are no less remarkable for clearness and fluency 
of melody than for purity of accompaniment. 

We have a right to suppose, however; that it is not more to 
these extraordinary natural qualifications than to the peculiarly 
felicitous education which developed them that we are in- 
debted for the production of those works of surpassing 
excellence which were the admiration of the time in which 
they were written, and will be the models of all time to come. 

Born in the court of Salzburg, where his father held the 
appointment of Kapellmeister, Mozart may be said to have 
breathed an atmosphere of music from his very cradle. Him- 
self a musician of considetable ability, both’ as a composer 
and as a performer, the elder Mozart had for his friends and 
constant associates the members of the orchestra of the 
Archbishop, in whose service he was engaged, so that his 
home—the nursery of the infant wonder—was ever the scene 
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of musical exercise and discussion ; thus that strong suscepti- 
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bility to musical impressions in his son which might otherwise 
have long lain dormant, being immediately acted upon, began 
immediately to expand, and immediately to betoken the im- 
portant effects of all that acted upon it; having food for 
observation, the child’s great capacity for reflection was at 
once called into play. So soon as the tendency of the infant 
mind of Mozart began to express itself, the father, who appears 
to have been no less a sensible man than ‘a sound musician, 
began in the most careful and judicious manner to cultivate it, 
and, by his ingenious instruction, and by his well-timed encou- 
ragement, completed what Nature had begun—the formation 
of the greatest musician in the world. 

What are known of Mozart's infantile compositions, of his 
early fluency in fugal improvisation, and of the elaborate 
contrapuntal exercises he wrote for the different diplomas and 
other distinguished honours he obtained during his tour in 
Italy, when twelve years of age, prove that his early studies 
must have been in the strict school; and the remarks on 
pianoforte playing contained in his letters, the accounts of 
his performance handed down by his cotemporaries, and his 
compositions for the instrument, equally show that, as an 
executive artist, his style must have been most pure and 
classical. It is a fair presumption that the character of his 
early studies had far more than an immediate effect on the 
development of his powers; that, namely, one great, perhaps 
the principal, characteristic of his style as a composer, may 
be justly attributed to the direction given to his musical 
thoughts by his first lessons and original associations. 

The characteristic to which allusion is here made, is the 
.. habitual employment of contrapuntal contrivances that makes 

)the free compositions of Mozart so remarkable for elaboration 
pf detail, but which contrivances are themselves so happy, are 
introduced in so masterly a manner, and are so evidently not 
the result of research but of the accustomed train of thinking 
of the writer, that they give not in the least to his works the 
air of pedantry, but lead one rather to suppose that such 
intricate points of imitation must have been natural to, and 
unpremeditated by him, as they are ever fresh and unexpected 
to the hearer. 

The particular course of early studies pursued by Mozart 
may be thus supposed to have had great influence in the 
moulding of his mind and the structure of his style; it is fair 
to consider, however, that another cause may have had more 
to do with the bringing that mind to maturity—that style to 
the perfection which can never be surpassed—namely, the 
constant encouragement which Mozart received throughout 
his career. While a child, his father, and his father’s friends, 
appreciated what he did, and acknowledged the value they set 
upon his efforts. In his musical tours in Germany, France, 
England, and Italy, he was always received as a person of 
extraordinary powers, and hé, consequently, never wanted 
opportunity to display those powers; in his maturity no less 
than in his infancy he always found executants to do justice 
to his works in performance, audiences to listen to them, and 
discerning judges to admire them. Throughout all his career 
we find only one instance of Mozart having written a work of 
any importance that was not eagerly sought, adequately pro- 
duced, and worthily received; this was the comic opera, La 
Finta Semplice, which was written while he was yet a child, 
before he had essayed his powers as a dramatic composer, 
and when, naturally from his extreme youth and his inex- 
perience, the management of the theatre may have mistrusted 
his abilities and hesitated to risk so much of time, expense, 
labour, and public opinion, as must be risked in the pro- 
duction of a new work, upon the first attempt of a boy, 





who, however wonderful as a boy, might, without injustice, 
be mistrusted as a competitor with the approved masters of 
his day. True it is that Mozart was often ill paid, some- 
times wholly unpaid for his labours, with the gain for 
which merchants and mechanics toil; but such lucre is not 
the worthy guerdon of an artist. The mind of Mozart, so 
peculiarly artistic in all its tendencies, and his disposition, so 
careless, even to indifference, in matters mundane, were not 
such as to find reward in the pecuniary emoluments that pay 
the trader and the workman for their investments of time 
and capital. 

We learn, indeed, that he had powerful, perhaps, malicious 
rivals; but in this circumstance we find, if not encourage- 
ment, surely a worthy stimulant to a highly-organised intel- 
lect. The opposition of powers nearest akin to his own could 
only act as an excitement to the utmost vindication of his own 
powers, so long as he had (which he seems to have had always) 
a fitting field for their exercise. All the operas he wrote,, 
after the one we have cited, were composed in fulfilment of an 
express engagement, and for stipulated singers and orchestra, 
so that at their first production they were all given precisely 
when, where, and by the identical artists for whom he in- 
tended them ; and the same may be said of his masses, of his 
symphonies, of his concertos, and of all his pieces written for 
public performance : thus was he encouraged to the composi- 
tion of each, while, as there isnot the record of a single failure 
among all his very numerous appeals to public favour, we can 
happily feel that his own works, and their success, most 
genially excited him, each to the labour of the succeeding one. 

Acknowledged by the very greatest in his own art, those 
who were best able to appreciate his excellence, and received, 
even courted, by the royalty and rank of all the nations 
through which he passed, the model of the student and the 
idol of society, Mozart could well dispense with the worldly 
wealth, the want of which has depressed many a man of very 
high abilities into the same silence, into which others, with the 
brilliant author of Jl Barbiere at. their head, have been lulled 
by its possession. Far different has it been with many gifted 
men, whose unheard works have accumulated on their shelves, 
until broken-spirited by continued disappointment, and no 
longer able to strive in vain for opportunity to manifest the 
deity within them, they have ceased to be to themselves what 
they could never become to the world. 

The limits of this article preclude the possibility of com- 
menting upon all Mozart’s numerous productions. In forming 
a general idea of his character as a composer from what 
may be here advanced, the reader, who has not already formed 
his judgment and made his estimate, must consider that many 
will be necessarily passed over in silence, others merely 
glanced at, and but one, his universally-acknowledged master- 
piece, carefully analysed, and he must suppose the comparative 
excellence of those of which little is said—not by the compa- 
ratively little that is said, but by the analogous merit of those 
to which more space will be allotted. 

In his chamber music, Mozart takes the very highest rank 
among those who have most excelled in this class of writing. 
His six string quartets, dedicated, with the affection of a 
friend, and the enthusiasm of a disciple, to his predecessor, 
his compeer, and his successor, Haydn, and his other four, 
justly rank with the very best of Haydn, with those of 
Beethoven and of Mendelssohn, and with the best of Spohr, 
The world knows no others to associate with them. 

Of the quintets, all beautiful, that in G minor must, 
whatever else of excellence has been or may be produced to com- 
pare with it, be pronounced unsurpassed and unsurpassable. 
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Great as is the merit of his many pianoforte works, his 
solo fantasia and sonata in C minor will ever stand out, even 
from among them, as a composition of peculiar power; and it 
is remarkable as containing, most particularly in the last 
movement, a complete prototype of the peculiar style which 
modern [critics distinguish as Beethovenish, and which, in the 
later works of the great author of Fidelio, is recognised as the 
most striking characteristic. 

The ottet for wind instruments in C minor, known also as 
a string quintet, from the composer’s own arrangement, must 
not be passed over: first, on account of the great rarity of 
pieces of high merit for such a combination; and next, on 
account of the striking example afforded in its minuet and 
trio of the happy application of Mozart’s great contrapuntal 
facility; the rhythmical clearness and the melodious fluency 
being so striking as to make the movement captivating to the 
most uninitiated and musically-uncultivated though intelligent 
listener, while the complicate elaboration of the strict canon, 
which is preserved throughout, must ever astonish the most 
erudite musician. 

The school of chamber music Mozart may be said to have 
greatly advanced, since Haydn wrote all the best of his works 
in that school after Mozart had improved upon the model 
which Haydn originated; and from that time this style of 
composition has assumed a higher position than it held or 
aimed at before. 

In orchestral music we must ever regard his symphony in 
G minor, for its intensity of passionate expression, and that in 
C major, called, by the English, Jupiter, for its simple grandeur 
and its prodigious elaboration, with all the effect of spon- 
taneous effusion, as incomparable and wunapproachable. 


Whatever be the romantic imagination and the gigantic 
power expressed in the no less matchless masterpieces of 
Beethoven, the qualities for which these two works are so 
remarkable are carried in them to such an extent as to make 
the works themselves, whatever has been, and whatever may 


be, for ever individual. These two immortal works—and, 
one no less beautiful in another and a less important style, 
the symphony in E flat, which is, from its commencement to 
its close, a ceaseless flow of the most luxurious and enchanting 
melody—were written in immediate succession, and, according 
to the dates on the composer’s MSS., in the incredibly short 
space of a few weeks. 

To Mozart's concertos for the pianoforte too high praise 
cannot be awarded. They were an immense advance upon 
all that had been written or were written about the same 
period ; and the best of them, for they are very numerous, and 
of various degrees of merit, rank with the noblest works of 
the class that have been since produced. And how noble a 
class of composition is that which contains the great concertos 
in E flat, and C minor, and G major of Beethoven, the two 
concertos of Mendelssohn, the concertos of Sterndale Bennett, 
and the best works for their instrament of Hummel and 
Moscheles! These masterpieces, symphonies with an obligato 
part for the solo instrument, although displaying the various 
characteristics of that most various instrument to the best 
advantage, are so infinitely interesting as music, and comprise 
such great ideas, developed through so grand and perfect a 
plan, as to place them on the highest level of compositions 
for the concert-room. They must ever dignify the executive 
artist who adequately interprets their beauties, beyond all 
the most florid and, it may be, ingenious productions that are 
so much sought by the general audience, and which are 
written for the sake of the instrument, not of the music, for 
the exhibition of the manual dexterity of the performer, not 
of his intellectual power. 





The concerto in D minor of Mozart, and that in C major, 
have never been surpassed for symmetry of design and beauty 
of phraseology; they abound also in most effective combi- 
nations of the orchestra with the principal instrument; but 
this merit, it must be admitted, has been greatly extended in 
some more recent compositions of the same class, since the 
resources of the orchestra, from the increased excellence of 
the performers, have been more at the command of the 
composer; still, though less frequent, Mozart’s mixture of 
the pianoforte with the orchestra is, in many instances, in 
these concertos, not less beautiful and ingenious than the 
happiest results of modern research. 

The pianist must, however, bear in mind one curious, it may 
be justly said unfortunate, evidence of the custom of the time 
in which they were written ; viz., that the pianoforte part, as, 
handed down tous, presents a mere skeleton of the composer's 
intentions, to be filled up throughout according to the discre- 
tion and ability of the performer, leaving to him the opportu- 
nity of the cadence for the greatest display of his inventive 
ingenuity and executive agility. Unhappily for the worthy 
rendering of these great works before a modern audience, 
some excellent players of our time have little discretion, and 
some less ability, to dilate upon and embody the outline which 
such music presents; it must, therefore, be always matter 
of regret in reference to these works—as to the songs and 
choruses of Handel and his cotemporaries, of which the organ 
or cembalo part was always left to the improvisation of the 
accompanist—that the author did not make a definite record of 
the effects and passages he intended. Certainly, when Mozart 
himself played these concertos, it must have been a matter of 
great interest to compare the different readings of the same 
work which he would give at different performances. With a 
player like Mendelssohn, who united to the highest powers ever 
known as an executant a power of thought unquestionably akin 
to that of the great master whose ideas he interpreted, it was, 
indeed, a matter of the highest interest to witness the com- 
mentary made, in the true spirit of reverence, by one great 
musician upon another; but who, except Mendelssohn, would 
the world trust to vary the passages of Mozart at each several 
performance ?—and who other than Mendelssohn, or one 
of equal excellence, can be allowed to add to so great an 
original ? 

(To be continued.) 





WINCKELMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. 
(Translated from the German.) 


BOOK II. 
OF ART AMONG EGYPTIANS, PHG@NICIANS, AND PERSIANS, 


PORTE a geil 53.) 

V. Tue qualities and characteristics of the Egyptian style 
here cited, thatis to say, both the outline and the forms in 
almost straight lines, and the slight indication of bones and 
muscles, are subject to an exception in the animals of Egypt~ 
ian art. Among these we may especially mention a large sphinx 
of basalt in the Villa Borghese, two lions to thé East of the 
Campidoglio, and two others by the Fontana Felice; for 
these animals are worked out with a great deal of intelligence, 
and with a graceful variety of softly deviating outline, and 
flowingly interrupted parts(a). The great rotators under 
the hips, which are left undefined in the human figures, are, 
in the animals, executed with marked grace, as well as the 
hollow of the thighs and other bones. Nevertheless, the 
lions at this Fontana are marked with hieroglyphics, which 
are not found on the other beasts I have mentioned, and have 
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plain indications of being genuine Egyptian works. The 
sphinxes on the Obelisk of the Sun, which lies in the Campo 
Marzo, are in the same style, and much art and industry 
is shown in the heads. 

VI. From this difference of style between the human 
figures and the figures of animals, we may conclude that, 
since the former represented deities or persons devoted to 
the gods (among whom, consistently with what I have said 
above, I include the kings), their shape was generally defined 
by religion itself, while, in animals, the artists had more 
licence to show their skill. Let us suppose a system of 
ancient Egyptian art made with respect to the human figure, 
as strict as the system of government in Crete and Sparta, 
where there could not be a departure of so much as a hair's 
breadth from the orders of the legislators. The figures of 
animals would not have been comprised in such a law. 

VII. Secondly, in the drawing of the nude, the extremities 
of the figure are chiefly to be considered, that is to say, the 
head, the hands, and the feet. 

In the head, the eyes are drawn flat and oblique, and lie, 
not deep, as in the Greek statues, but almost on a level with the 
forehead, so that the line above them, on which the eyebrows 
are indicated by a raised edge, is also flat(b). For in the 
Egyptian figures, in the forms of which there is much that is 
ideal, but no ideal beauty, they did not in this part of the face 
attain the ideal and the production of greatness, which the 
Greek artists attempted and achieved by a deeper position 
of the eyeball, by which more light and shade, and con- 
sequently a stronger effect, was produced, as I shall hereafter 
show in detail. The eyebrows, the eyelids, and the edges 
of the lips, are often indicated by engraven lines. On one of 
the oldest female heads, above the size of life, and of greenish 
basalt, in the Villa Albani, which has hollow eyes, the eye 
brows are represented by a raised flat streak, as broad as 
the nail of the little finger, and this streak extends to the 
= temples, where it is cut off at an angle (c); from the bone 
under the eye a similar streak extends to the same point, and 
is cut off in the same manner. Of the soft profile of Greek 
heads, the Egyptians had no notion, but the nose is curved 
inwards, as in vulgar nature. The cheek-bone is high, and 
strongly marked ; the chin is always small, and drawn back, 
so that the oval of the face is imperfect. The cut of the 
mouth, or closing of the lips, which in nature—at least in 
Greek and European nature—is drawn rather downwards 
towards the corners of the mouth, is-drawn upwards in the 
Egyptian heads ; and the mouth is always so much closed, 
that the lips are parted from each other by a mere incision (@), 
while, as I shall remark hereafter, the lips of must of the 
Greek deities are open. The most extraordinary thing in the 
Egyptian formation must have been the ears, if they were 
really placed so high on the head as they are seen in most of 
the figures (e), and, among others, on two heads in my 
possession. But the ears stand highest, indeed stand so high, 
that their lowest point is nearly on a level with the eyes, in a 
head with inlaid eyes, which is in the Villa Albani, and in the 
sitting figures under the summit of the Barberini obelisk (/). 

VIII. The hands are shaped like those of men whose 
hands are not naturally ill formed, but have been spoiled or 
neglected. The feet are distinguished from those of Greek 
figures, inasmuch as they are flatter and broader, and the 
toes, which lie completely flat, have a slight declivity in their 
length, and, like the fingers, are without any indication of 
joint. Moreover, the little toe is not bent, or pressed inwards, 
as in Grecian feet; and the feet of Memnon, according to 
Pococke’s drawing, are not properly formed. The nails are 





merely indicated by angular incisions, without any rounding 
or convexity (9). 

IX. In those Egyptian statues in the Campidoglio, in 
which the feet have been preserved, these, as. even in the 
Apollo Belvedere and the Laocoon, are of unequal length. 
The right foot, which supports the figure, is, in one of these 
figures, three Roman inches longer than in the other. But 
this inequality is not without reason; for the artist has 
intended to give the hindmost foot just as much as is lost to 
the sight by the drawing back (h). 


Sevect Variorum Notes. 


(a) Among the ancient Egyptian works now extant, the two lions to 
the east of the Campidoglio, are unquestionably those which are most 
satisfactory as works of art. The form of the animals is, in the first 
place, well conceived, in the second, well set forth in a position, at once 
forcible and compact. This, combined with the quiet. position and 
extreme simplicity of the outline, gives the whole a really grand 
character. The lion which lies to the left has been broken into several 
pieces, and put together again; the other is less damaged, The same 
tranquillity of position, and the same simplicity of outline, though with 
less grandeur in the whole, we find in the two other lions by .the 
Fontana Felice, in the square before the baths of Diocletian. With 
respect to the great sphinx in the Villa Borghese, it may be remarked 
that the head is modern, Two smaller sphinxes in a better state of 
preservation, in the park of the same Villa, one of greenish, the other of 
blackish basalt, belong to the best and most beautiful of the monuments of 
ancient Egyptian art.—Meyer. 

(b) With some reason, the shape of the eyes in Egyptian works of 
art might be ascribed to the malady of the eyes which was so common 
in Egypt, and which is mentioned by Persius and Juvenal. According 
to Juvenal and the testimony of other authors, quoted by Jablonsky, 
the Egyptians looked upon this malady as a punishment awarded them 
by the goddess Isis. Modern travellers seek the cause of this disease in 
the injurious nightly exhalations, which produce frequent colds, and 
deprive many of the inhabitants of their eye-sight, whence Egypt is 
called the “Land of the Blind.’”’ Others ascribe the malady to the 
reflection of the sunbeams, which burn so violently in the sandy 
plains.—Fea. 

(c) In an old Egyptian profile of white marble in bas relief, and above 
the size of life, which is let into the wall of the Capitolio at Rome, 
outside the senators’ residence, and which is afterwards mentioned by 
Winckelmann, the eyebrow is likewise indicated by such a sharp 
stripe.— Meyer. 

(d) That the Egyptians had also full projecting lips appears from 
many of their movements. We need only mention the figures on the 
tablet of Isis, and the copies of Egyptian deities, furnished by 
Winckelmann himself.—Fea. 

(e) In the heads of the figures on the ‘‘ Obelisk of the Sun,” in the 
Campo Marzo, the ears are not placed too high, and the same may be said 
of the small figure of an Egyptian priest of yellow brescia in the Pio- 
Clementine Museum. In the latter, however, they seem to stand a 
little too far back.—Fea, 

(f) What Winckelmann here observes generally as to the shape of the 
head in old Egyptian figures, is correct. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that when he contrasts Greek art, he means works of the high 
or beautiful style, not those old Greek works commonly called Etrurian. 
These areindeed somewhat more gracefully formed than the Egyptian 
works, but yet the proportions and features of the face are liabte to the 
same objection, with the distinction that, in old Greek works, the lips are 
generally open. Hence, those who would derive the plastic art of the 
Greeks from that of the Egyptians, might here find a reason apparently 
favourable to their opinion. But, in fact, even in the oldest productions 
of Greck art, there prevails a freer mind and feeling for the poetical, 
for action, life and variety in representation, than among the Egyptians ; 
and from this, the inner essential difference in the art of both nations 
may unquestionably be shown. If, therefore, the Egyptians and the 
old Greeks meet each other in the malformation of their figures, it is not 
affinity of art, but a state of imperfection on both sides, a similar degree 
of unripe taste, above which the Egyptians could never rise; while, on 
the other hand, the Greeks, in whose art even the first germ shows a 
more active life and a better kind of feeling, soon rise higher, and 
ultimately to perfection.—Meyer. 

(g) In a Pastophora* of green basalt, about three Roman hands high, 
in the Pio-Clementine Museum, the hands, toes, and nails were well 
executed and accurately distinguished. The feet, though rather long, 
are after the Egyptian fashion.—Fea. F 
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(h) Winckelmann was doubtless mistaken in thinking that the feet 
of the Laocoon were of unequal length. It is the right leg of the larger 
boy, from the knee to the foot, to which the objection has been made, 
that it is somewhat larger than the other; and the same excuse is made 
for it as for the left foot of the Apollo, (which is also said to be too 
long), viz., that the artist designed to add as much to the parts standing 
behind the others, as they would lose in the distance to the eye of the 
spectator, But we greatly fear that this expedient is a still greater fault 
than those which it is intended to excuse; for a work of plastic art, 
in which the same system of enlarging the remoter parts, and con- 
sequently of diminishing the nearer parts, were carried out, would 
necessarily present side views, in which the want of all proportion would 
necessarily offend the eye and the taste. However, these ancient master- 
pieces do not require this far-fetched apology, since the inequality of 
the legs in Laocoon’s son, and of Apollo’s feet (especially the latter) is 
much less important than according to common tradition. As for the 
unequal length in the feet of some Egyptian statues, these excuses, on 
the score of perfection, are far less suitable in that case, where the art is 
more simple and rude than in that of the Greek statues ;,and it is best to 
set down the peculiarity as a fault at once.— Meyer. 

(To be continued.) 

* The shawl, richly interwoven with gold (xevcomacros) and displaying 
various symbolical or mythological figures, was much used in ‘religious cere- 
monies to conduce to their splendour, to explain their significance, and also to 
veil their solemnity. The maidens who carried the figured; peplus in the 
Panathenea, at Athens, were called appnopo. In Egypt the priests of 
Iris and Osiris, who probably filled a similar office, were denominated 
maoropopot, and were incorporated.—Smith’s Dict, of Antiquities. 
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Down with imposture! Pluck away the mask, 

With which the knave his knav’ry seeks to hide ; 

Let us have purest truth, and naught beside— 
A glorious sun, in which we all may bask. 
Will ’t not be happy, when we need not task 

The soul to tell its secrets? Open wide 

Shall be each heart ; a short glance shall decide 

' ?’Twixt love and hate,—no question shall we ask, 

Still, pause a moment, ere you overthrow 

The edifice, so fair and specious, built 

By blinded folly and by shrewd pretence. 
If truth itself be good first learn to know, 

Or but a charnel-light, fed high with guilt, 

The harbinger of deadly pestilence. 


PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
MUSIC AT MANCHESTER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Ture has been little to communicate under this head 
since the last Hargreaves concert. It is true the Gentlemen’s 
Glee Club had their annual ladies’ night on the Tuesday 
following (the 16th), and the Madrigal Society theirs on the 
Thursday (the 18th), but other engagements prevented us 
being present at either. We understand both went off very 
well, and had crowded audiences; the first at the usual Club 
Concert Room, the Albion Hotel, the Madrigalians in the 
large room at the Town-Hall. Mr. Charles Hallé had his 
second classical chamber concert last week to a select yet 
delighted auditory of only about a hundred persons. Such 
talent as Charles Hallé’s is deserving far better support. 
_ We are Sorry to find that we unintentionally did Mr. Ryalls 
mjustice in our notice of the last Hargreaves’; we were 
certainly not aware that he laboured under such disadvantages 
—a cold and hoarseness are sufficient to prevent any singer 
giving ‘satisfaction. We still think, however, that “ New 
vanish” is not a song in which Mr. Ryalls would appear to 
advantage, even if he were in good voice, and, despite the 
hoarseness, he pleased us much the same evening by the 
feeling he threw into Mendelssohn’s devotional song from the 
Elijah, “If with all your hearts.” This is a style of tenor 

































































All your readers here who admire Mendelssohn (and I pity 
those who do not !) are delighted with the glowing and eloquent 
articles which have appeared in the last two weeks’ Musical 
World, from the pen of one of our English composers, too, 
whose return to his native land must be hailed with satisfaction 
by all true lovers of music. What a just and thorough 
appreciation of Mendelssohn’s genius! How gratifying to 
see a brother composer thus expatiating upon it! All honour 
to Mr. G, A. Macfarren! 

We are all alive here about the coming great Elijah concert ; 
every ticket is sold, we believe, and a very great treat is anti- 
cipated. Should we be so unfortunate as to miss it, we must 
send you “Sigma’s” report of it from the Manchester Guardian, 
—a faithful account must appear in the Musical World of so 
great a concert. 

The Hargreaves Society ran no little risk—we will not say 
of extinction, there is too much vitality in it, but of being 
thrown into the shade. Such concerts as the Elijah, with 
such a cast (including Jenny Lind), and Jullien’s Beethoven 
festival, occurring both the very week previous to the night 
fixed for the next concert, were like to prove a serious blow 
and a great discouragement; but the committee, with good 
judgment, in the first place, deferred the concert until the 
22nd, and in the next, with consummate tact, secured the 
services of no less an artist than Lablache—ihe Lablache 
himself—who, with his son Nicolla, (query, Nicolo?) we 
presume a- younger brother of Frederick’s, at all events a 
baritone, Mdlle. Vera, and Miss Bassano, and, though last 
not least, Thalberg, forms the attraction for the next Har- 
greaves, or, rather, the counter attraction, since so much 
that is great in the musical world is before the subscribers 
at the same time; but they—that is, the Hargreaves subscri- 
bers—should remember that they have to pay more than a 
whole year’s subscription to the six concerts of the Hargreaves 
society to get three tickets for the best seats for one night to 
hear Jenny Lind in Elijah. We perceive a performance of 
it, with the same cast, is announced for the Thursday following 
at Birmingham, no doubt under the same management. 
There seems every probability of its being a very profitable 
speculation. 





BALFE’S CONCERT. 


_ Tue announcement that Jenny Lind would sing on Monday 
night, and the fact that the popular and versatile Balfe would 
take a benefit at Exeter Hall, drew together one of the largest 
assemblies we ever remember to have seen attracted for 
pleasurable purposes. Exeter Hall was, in fact, crowded to 
suffocation ; and the receipts of the evening, we understand, 
amounted to upwards of sixteen hundred pounds. It gives us 
no small feeling of pleasure, and we are sure it will afford our 
readers likewise, to find that Balfe has reaped so plentiful a 
harvest. May the shadow of his fortunes never be less, and 
may his next windfall overwhelm him—yea, even in a 
Californian shower. 

All the papers have been lavish in their praises of Jenny 
Lind’s generosity and disinterestedness. A chutlish journalist, 
indeed, would he be who would endeavour to subtract from 
the merits of the great cantatrice, for all the good she has 
effected, and the noble example she has set to her fellow- 
artists, since she has arrived in this country. Thousands have 
been relieved by her charity and benefited by her efforts ; and 
thousands’ unborn shall receive succour and health from her 
benefactions and munificence. Whatever differences may exist 
as to Jenny Lind’s talent as an artist, there can be only one » 





song more suited to his limited , i i 
Mahe hea 








opinion as to her worth as a woman. 
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One other attraction to the above two belonged to the 
concert of Monday night, which, in our effervescence for 
Balfe, and in our zeal for the Sweedish Nightingale, we had 
well nigh forgot, viz., the great Lablache assisted. Yes, the 
Magnifico himself was there, portly and gigantesque as ever— 
the Polyphemus of vocalists, the Goliah of artists, the Titan 
of comedians! His voice resounded through the Hall at times 
so loud, that it quite overpowered the hearers, and it struck us 
a great saving might be ensured if one of the Sacred Harmonic 
Societies would engage him, in place of the five hundred 
choristers, whose united and multipled voices could hardly 
make the sum vocal of Lablache’s. The difficulty would 
be, that, as Lablache can only sing one note at a time, 
the choruses would be unisonous, which would not exactly 
suit with Handel and Mendelssohn. We have it—let one of 
the Sacred, Harmonics engage Verdi to write an oratorio, and 
then they may confidently reckon upon having all the choruses 
in unison, and so Lablache may be engaged with effect. 

Balfe, with his usual tact, had provided a capital pro- 
gramme for his visitors; just such a one as would suit a 
mixed audience—for Balfe’s admirers include aristocrats and 
underbred, artists and artisans, amateursand connoisseurs, 
rich and poor, simple and wise—a true compound of the 
good and the brilliant, the solid and the taking. 

Jenny Lind’s first appearance was hailed with loud, vehe- 

ment, and prolonged cheering. She commenced with Mozart’s 
exquisite song from the Nozze di Figaro, “Deh! Vieni non 
tardar,” which she sang with immense effect, obtaining a 
tremendous encore. Her next effort was the ‘“ Casta Diva,” 
from Norma, the first movement of which was given with 
refined taste, the shake at the end being remarkable for its 
clearness and the Jength of time which it was sustained. She 
_ next introduced the famous trio from the Camp of Silesia, for 
| »soprano and two flutes. This was a really surprising effort, 
and elicited a most enthusiastic encore. The performance of 
Messrs. King and Remusat, on the two flutes, was most admira- 
ble, Mdlle.Lind also sang with Lablache, Fioravanti’s “ Singing 
Lesson,” and obtained an encore. The last essay of the 
Nightingale was Balfe’s new ballad, the ‘ Lonely Rose,” in 
which the sensation she produced exceeded that of any of her 
previous efforts. She sang the words in English, her pronun- 
ciation being marked with great distinctness and clearness. 
Balfe’s ballad is one of his very best ; the air is intelligible and 
simple, and the accompaniments neat and characteristic. It is 
certain to become a favourite with the public. The encore that 
followed Mdlle. Lind’s singing was quite uproarious, and she 
repeated both verses, 

Lablache’s welcome was scarcely less hearty and general 
than that of Jenny Lind. It was his first appearance at Exeter 
Hall, and the great basso cannot soon forget the reception he 
obtained from his new British audience. He sang the favou- 
rite duet, ‘‘ Un Segreto,” from Cenerentola, with his talented 
son, Frederick, who seconded him admirably, and Rossini’s 
delicious Tarentella, “La Danza,” which was encored. We 
have already noticed his duet with Jenny Lind. In the 
tarentella, M. Thalberg was announced to play the accompa- 
niment, but he having suddenly disappeared, Balfe was obliged 
to play it, and transpose it a third lower, at sight. 

Signor Belletti sang the scena ‘‘ Sorgete,” from L’ Assedio 
di Corinto, and produced a great and legitimate effect; he 
mastered the florid passages with extreme facility, and the 
power of voice it requires to give it effect was fully apparent. 
He also sang Bal‘e’s “ Postiglione,” a very spirited composition, 
with no less success. 

Miss Durlacher, Balfe’s clever and intelligent pupil, joined 





Miss Bassano in Rossini’s duettino, ‘‘ La Regatta,” in which 
both ladies acquitted themselves excellently, and subsequently 
sang Mercadante’s rondo, * Ah rammento,” with very great 
cleverness. The quality of her voice and the correctness of her 
style were equally admired, and equally tended to ensure the 
warm applause she obtained and deserved so well. Miss Bas- 
sano, in Mercadante’s ‘* Se m’ abbandonai,’’ and Mdlle. Vera 
in Rossini’s ‘“ Bell raggio,” were both highly successful, and 
though of course the audience was almost exclusively absorbed 
by “the Nightingale,” present or absent, won a large share 
of applause. Malle. Vera and Signor F, Lablache sang the 
duet, ‘‘ Perpiacere,” from Rossini’s J! Turco, with the utmost 
spirit and effect. 

Thalberg played his last new ¢arantella, one of the best of 
bis recent compositions, and played it as none else could have 
played it. The concert concluded with the prayer from Mose 
in Egitto, which we have heard before. 

Balfe conducted the orchestra, of course, and the orchestra, 
of course, was a very good one, which it proved undeniably by 
the highly effective manner in which two of the director’s most 
spirited and brilliant overtures, the Bohemian Girl and Le 
Puits d’ Amour, were executed. The concert was neither too 
long nor too short, The audience comprised a legion of aris- 
tocrats and fashionables of all colours, emong whom we re- 
marked the Duke of Wellington, and divers bishops, who paid 
great attention to Mdlle. Lind between the parts. 





LETTERS TO A MUSICAL STUDENT. 
No. VIII. 
MELODY AND MELODIOUS COMBINATIONS—MOTION IN TIME—RHYTHM. 
(Continued from page 796, vol. xxiii.) 

Dear Txeopore,—A long time has elapsed since my last 
letter on the subject of melody, aud I am almost afraid that, whilst 
I was spending my Christmas holidays amongst my German 
friends, you must have thought me forgetful, if not unkiad, for not 
even sending over to you a New Year's greeting from the land 
of harmony, and leaving you halfway in the examination of a 
subject, which, according to your letter, interested you so much. 
However, now returned, I shall again resume my teacher’s duties, 
and spend a few of my leisure hours in writing letters to my long- 
neglected ‘ student.” é 

Ere you commence the perusal of the following, 1 would, how- 
ever, advise you to read over once more my last letter on melody, 
as the present is but a continuation of the former, and the subject of 
discussion so similar, that frequent references from the one to the 
other will be necessary. You will recollect, then, that all melody 
is the consequence of motion, and that this motion of sounds is a 
twofold one, namely, either in space or in time. Strictly speaking, 
a motion in or through space cannot be attributed to sound, inso- 
muchas the latter is not of a material kind, and, therefore, can 
occupy no space; but we attributed to sound what, properly, 
only belongs to its causes—the vibrating portions of the sounding 
ee acon from this point of view made out, that motion in space, 


as applied to sounds, consists in a change of high and low notes. 
How this change is governed by certain laws, and how the rise and 
full of melody agrees with the rise and fall of emotions and 
sensations in the human heart, I endeavoured to show in my 
last letter; and it was this: an attempt to prove .the natural 
organism of a branch of our own art, which, more than any other, 
has been put down by theorists as a subject on which no rules what- 


ever can be given. Truc it is, that even a psychologic examination 
of this subject cannot arrive at certain definite laws; the life 
of the sensitive heart, with its infinite changes, presents a field of 
far too great an extent and variety to be perceived and understood 
in its whole extent and in all its parts ; but if such an examination 
only should lead to the discovery of a few fundamental principles, 
such a discovery would amply repay the labour of hours and days 
spent in searching for it, That such a result may be obtained, I 
think I have succeeded in showing to you in my examination of 
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the first part of the subject, and such—and no mure—I shall now 
endeavour to obtain in the following investigation of its remaining 
ortion. 

“‘ See life in nature,” says Schelling, “from the heavenly bodies 
revolving through boundless spheres down to the millions of 
particles dancing on a sunbeam, reveals itself by motion ; nor is 
not to be found in the empire of the spirits, and where it reigns 
there is no life, but death. Therefore jall sciences of a higher 
class are chiefly occupied with the theory of motion, and the fine 
arts, as direct manifestations of man’s inner life, are founded upon 
and exercise their influence by motion. As music is the second of 
arts, the investigation of the discovery of its laws of motion must 
necessarily form one of the first and most important branches of 
its theory.” Acting in accordance with this principle, I made this 
motion the subject of my first examination, and as the motion of 
sound in artistic regard is not such as can be measured like that 
of mechanical bodies by a purely mathematical process, but is 

erceived and understood only by its effect upon the senses of 
earing, and through this upon the feeling heart ; I left the external 
side of that motion (the mathematical calculation of the laws of 
vibration, &c.) unnoticed, and confined myself to its internal side, 
its connexion with, and operation upon, the human heart. And 
the same course I shall pursue in my present essay, on ‘* motion in 
time,” leaving its abstract arithmetic consideration to those who 
delight in scientific researches, and taking my stand upon the 
ground so often referred to in my previous letters—that art is but 
the outward appearance and consequence of our inward life. 
How, then, does this life reveal itself in that motion of sound, which 
we term “ motion in time ;” or what are the organic principles on 
which the latter is based, and by which it is regulated? ‘This is 
the question to be solved; and its solution requires a previous 
understanding of what is “motion in time.” Sound, as we have 
seen, is no material thing, but only the effect of a certain change 
in the position of a sounding (material) body. Every sound, then, 
is an event, lasting as Jong as its cause—the vibrating motion of a 
body—exists, and as such it belongs to time. A succession of 
different sounds constitutes, therefore, a series of events following 
upon each other more or less rapidly, and the aggregate duration 
of the different sounds is the time through which the series moves. 
This motion, in order to be available for artistic purposes, that is, 
to be made the means of expressing, like the motion in space, the 
inward changes and emotions of the heart, must present differences, 
it must appear in manifold forms, the different combinations of 
which give to a series of sounds—a melody—a certain definite 
character. Thus, then, motion in time, as regards music, consists 
in a varied succession of sounds of different duration, This being 
understood, it is clear that the characteristic difference between 
the motion of two series of sounds can be of a two-fold nature. Two 
series may differ, firstly, in the proportion of their successive sounds 
to each other; or, secondly, these proportions being the same, the 
absolute velocity of the one may be greater than that of the other. 
The latter difference in the motion of two series of sounds [-shall, 
for the present, leave unnoticed. It is that sort of motion which, as 
it extends to the whole series, is generally termed absolute, but 
which, as it may be measured by astronomical means, would better 
be termed astronomical motion, You will understand at once 
what kind of motion is meant, when I tell you that it is the one 
generally indicated by the word dime, and the different degrees of 
which are expressed by such technical terms as adagio, andante, 
allegro, &c. It is undoubted—and perhaps I shall return to this 
subject on a future occasion—that each of the different kinds of 
motions expressed by those terms is possessed of an individual 
psychologic character, and that, for instance, a melting adagio is 
the language of quite a different state of mind than that of a playful 
allegretto, or thundering allegro ; but these differences have not so 
much a direct influence upon the character of melodious combina- 
tions, and, as the latter is the sole object of our present examination, 
I shall abstain from entering upon the investigation of these 
differences, and confine myself to that motion in time which 
consists in the change of sounds of different duration, and which is 
termed relative motion, because its characteristic feature is the 
proportion in which the different successive sounds must stand to 
each other. This motion is indicated in music by the different 
forms of musical signs (notes), as, 








and regulated by a division of a series into equal parts (bars). 


The succession of such sounds of different length and duration is a 
kind of motion which belongs almost exclusively to the musical art, 
and from which the latter derives its greatest, charms. Its right 
understanding, therefore, is of the utmost importance to any 
student who wishes to obtain a full insight into the nature of his 
art; and its investigation leads to results more interesting aud 
instructive than almost any other branch of the art of sound. It is, 
therefore, with peculiar pleasure that I enter upon this subject ; 
and I do so with the fond hope that I shall be able to remove from 
your path of study another stone, against which you may have 
often stumbled, and to throw a ray of light upon another province 
of your art, the internal beautiful organism of which has remained 
unnoticed, if at all perceived, by almost all theorists on music and 
musical composition. For, let us see, what your schools, your 
doctors of great renown and professors of deep learning, tell you 
about this subject ; I shall take G. Weber, the man, who, so far as 
Iam aware, has entered most fully upon its discussion. In the 
first part of his ‘“* Theory of Composition,” the whole of the third 
chapter, comprising no less than 64 pages, has been devoted to 
this branch of musical theory, under the title of ‘‘ Rhythm and 
Measure of Time.” And yet, what amount of really useful and 
profitable information does this long and learned dissertation afford 
for the learner? Beyond a few formal points and rules, which 
many other theorists have explained far better in a few words— 
absolutely nothing, The author first gives a definition of what he 
calls ‘‘rhythm,” designating the latter as a ‘ systematic arrange- 
ment of consecutive sounds in smaller or larger groups, in which 
the sounds are exactly measured in relation to each other by pro- 
portional parts.” Having laid down this definition, he applies it to 
the division of musical series into measures or bars, enters at large 
upon the different kinds of measures, as ‘‘ even,” “ uneven,” “ com- 
pound,” &c. showing how each of them produces a different 
arrangement of sounds, and finally winds up with what he terms 
“higher rhythm,” but which is more generally known under the 
name of “ musical phraseology.” All those rhythmical forms in 2-2, 
4-4, 2-4, 3-4, 6-8, &c., time are considered in their outward 
appearance only ; it is thus, and therefore it must be thus : such is 
his reasoning. Of a deeper principle, of an inward necessity, 
nothing whatever is mentioned. And how could it be otherwise? 
The very definition of the word rhythm clearly proves that Weber, 
like most of his fellow-teachers, considered the different rhythmical 
forms but as so many “ systematical arrangements,” and, as in all 
other provinces of the art, an arbitrary system is laid down and 
developed, where in reality the most natural and beautiful organism 
prevails ; the artistic life is buried under a heap of outward forms 
and lifeless rules. For what good is it to the pupil to know that 
allegro means fast, and adagio slow ; that in 2-4 time there are two 
crotchets in each bar, and in 3-4 time three ; that in 6-8 measure 
the first and fourth quaver are sung or played with a greater stress 
than the rest ;—what good is such an information to the learner? 
A pupil, like you, naturally asks,— Why is this or that so? why 
appears a series of sounds in the shape of such regular groups as 
those pointed out in our music by means of bars? why is one or 
the other sound in such groups more accented than the rest? The 
answer you get is, that in music, as in any other thing, there must 
be order ; or some, who come a little nearer the truth, will perhaps 
say,—the ear demands such an arrangement ; it is for the sake of 
musical effect. How shallow and utterly unartistic such reasonings 
are, I have pointed out to you frequently enough. The first leads 
—as it has dais Weber—to the fine conclusion, that rhythm is not 
an essential element in music; and the other bases this part of 
musical expression, too, upon that criterion of sensual pleasure or 
displeasure, which, as 1 mentioned ina former letter, would at 
once divest your art of its finest property, —its claim to being more 
than a mass of sensuality. If Weber had known, that in the very 
motion of the oscillating wave of sound a regular rhythm is per- 
ceptible,—if he had listened how, in the undulations of a single 
long-continued note, a gradual increase and decrease of intensity 
makes itself felt, he would not have ventured the bold assertion, 
that rhythm is no¢ an essential element in music, and adduced slow 
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choral-singing as a proof of his assertion. And yet even he can 
discover, that to rhythm music is indebted for some of its greatest 
charms, and confesses that man ‘involuntarily (or, as it were, 
instinctively,) in regular succession lays a greater stress upon some 
sounds than upon others between them.” Here is the true cause 
of that rhythmical arrangement which appears in the motion of 
sounds in time ; it is an internal necessity, based upon the spiritual 
and bodily organization of man ; and from this point of view alone 
can be obtained a full and right understanding of all the thousands 
of rhythmical forms in which the different series of musical sounds 
make their appearance. From this point, then, we must commence 
our examination, . 
In some of my previous letters I pointed already out to you that 
the internal life of the soul presents a constant dina, a rise and 
fall of feelings and emotions, and that this change is not of an 
irregular kind, but appears to follow laws, of whose existence 
there can be no doubt, but which it would require more than our 
present knowledge of the psychologic life in man to define and 
clearly point out. In the outward forms alone, in which that life 
of the feeling soul reveals itself, the nature of these laws can be to 
some degree discovered, and we found that in music they appeared, 
first, in the manner in which sounds of different pitch follow upon 
each other; in the regular rise of a melody from a tonic, its 
motions through the other intervals of the scales, and its first 
return to a point of rest. The same laws now manifest themselves 
in the relative duration of sounds following upon each other, or, in 
other words, in their motion through time. As the causes which 
produce a sound may continue for an infinitely varied length of 
time, it is obvious that an infinite number of combinations of sounds of 
different duration is possible ; and, as by the variety of high or low 
sounds, so also by that of short and long ones, music is able to 
express that infinite variety of ideas and emotions which constantly 
fluctuate in the human heart. But, in all these combinations, a 
certain regularity of motion seems to be an organic necessity, 
demanded by man’s spiritual and bodily organisation itself, and 
without which a true and faithful representation of the inward 
moving principle is impossible.’ This regularity is produced by the 
periodical appearance of moments of greater power, weight, or 
intensity, which divide a motion, as it were, into so many equal 
portions, and mark those motions as distinct links of the general 
movement. In a series of sounds this regular division may be marked 
by two different means; viz., 1, by sounds of longer duration 
preceding or following upon shorter ones at certain equal intervals ; 
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or, 2, by the periodical appearance of a sound of greater power or 
intensity. 


Both these appearances in the motion of sounds—which may, 
and do generally occur at the same time—constitute what is termed 
musical rhythm. Rhythm does, however, not belong to sounds 
alone, it is to be found everywhere where a moving principle is 
active, especially in animated nature, and mostly so in man. We 
may, therefore, with Arteages, define rhythm as “a successive 
motion according to certain laws and proportions.” It is a certain 
fact, that rhythmical presets predominates in all the motions of 
man’s x rs and physical life ; the secret longings and hopes of 
the sou 

and the never-resting heart sends forth its joys and pains through 
thousand channels in rhythmical pulsation ; the soldier lifts his foot 
to mark each second pace with greater emphasis ; and in the forge, 
the sounding hammer tells, thas hare also the magic power of rhythm 
flows through the workman’s arm. An element, which so manifestly 
reveals itself in man’s internal -life and - outward ‘actions, must 
necessarily make its appearance in art also, if the latter be indeed 
a true and faithful reflex and representation of the psychic life. 
And, accordingly we find, that all the higher arts (the arts of 
motion, poetry, music, and gymnastics,) find in the rhythmical 
diversity of this motion the most effective means of characteristic 
and truthful expression. 

~ But as, according to a former observation, whatever is true in 
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fluctuate and follow each other in regular rise and fall, |. 





art must necessarily appear in a beautiful form, the direct conse- 
quence and effect of rhythm is external beauty. “To rhythm, 
therefore,” says Sulzer,* “the arts of motion owe their greatest 
beauty, the greatest part of their expressive power.” The eye 
rests with pleasure on the graceful motions and changing attitudes 
of man pot living creatures ; there is rhythm in the bending of the 
tops and boughs of whispering willows ; and even in the ceaseless 
undulation of the ocean-waves there is a higher and mightier one, 
towering above the others at certain intervals, and bringing 
rhythmic order into the chaos.+ But more beautiful than this 
external rhythm, and of a greater charm and mightier effect upon 
the soul, is that intensive rhythm perceived by the ear. It is the 
power and character of motion, the regular change of intensity and 
relaxation, of slowness and swiftness, of acceleration and retarde 
ation, which, more than mere external rhythm, enchants the senses 
and moves the heart. And this kind of rhythm is pre-eminently 
belonging to the musical art—is found, above all, in the motions of 
the trembling wave of sound. It is that power, ‘which, while it 
touches the inmost fibres of the heart, lifts up the foot: to count in 
rhythmic time, and in melodious measure moves the listener’s head. 
‘* Where rhythm appears,” says Schelling, t “there the powers of 
the body are raised to greater energy,—stimulated to persevering 
activity ; the spirits of life are animated ; pleasure and joy flows 
through the soul, and life feels itself, as it were, in its true element. 
Therefore hands and feet gladly regulate their motion to the 
impressive accents of the waltz: the martial rhythm of the drum 
makes us forget the fatigues of a long march, and animates the 
soldier’s growing courage.” 

Rhythm, then, is an essential element in music ; not only does 
the latter owe to it its greatest charms, but its first condition (as 
that of all art)—truth and beauty, is based upon its rhythmical 
powers of expression. “Let us now see how out of this element tae 
different rhythmical forms and combinations in music develop 
themselves, and thus proceed from abstract philosophical observa- 
tions to their pandiodl aactuaiion. 

The outward means by which the rhythmical arrangement of a 
series of sounds is denoted, are by the different. shapes of notes, and 
by their division into bars of measures of equal length. By the first, 
we denote the rhythmical change of sounds of different length, and by 
the other the periodical appearance of a sound of greater power or 
stress. We call the first kind of rhythm, produced by the longer 
or shorter duration of the consecutive sounds, guantitive rhythm, 
because the proportions of the different sounds to each other can 
be measured ; and we call the other kind of rhythm, produced by 
the change of accented and unaccented notes, qualitive rhythm, 
because it is the internal quality of the sounds, their greater or 
smaller power alone, which here distinguishes the one from the 
other. Locking at the outside appearance only, and the manner 
in which the rhythmical arrangement of a series of sounds is indi- 
cated in our musical notation, we might come to the belief, that the 
qualitive rhythm is subordinate to and dependent on the quantitive 
ones ; and the general teaching of the schools can only tend to 
confirm this idea. The latter makes us divide. a series of sounds 
into a number of equal parts of bars or measures, and then says, 
lay a greater stress on every first note of each division. All its 
teaching commences with counting—measuring—the relative dura- 
tion of sounds, and only after this is done we are told to distinguish 
(no one says why) some notes by astronger accent. How utterly 
wrong this proceeding is, appears from the fact, that a continuation 
of equal quantities (a series without any quantitive rhythm) such 


as this— i eke 


frequently occurs in music ; but that such and any other series of 
sounds never appear in reality, without an intensive rhythm, a 
periodical accentuation of some of its sounds. It is to the accent, 
then, to which we must look asthe cause of all rhythmical arrange- 
ments, and the rhythm produced by the combination of sounds of 
different length, must be considered as subordinate to, and de- 
pending upon that rhythm which consists in the regular fall and 
rise of the accent. 





* “Theory der schonen Kunste.” . + See “ Rammler’s Organism of Nature.” 
} “Aesthetik der,;Tankunst.” 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
MOLINEUX v. ‘‘ TEUTONIUS,” 
“ Plesh ma heart ! vot a noizshe ter izh apout a pit o’ pacon !” 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Dear Sin,—There seems to be some mystery about “ green 
tea,”‘of which I had no conception ; or your amicable correspond- 
ent, “ Teutonius,” could hardly be so much disturbed at my 
having made mention of it. I am not aware of any ‘green tea” 
transaction which ought to have prevented me from using the 
words. Hang the ‘‘ green tea!” Writing just now is so little 
convenient for me, that I should be glad to be excused from it ; 
but, twice called upon to explain myself about the ‘‘ green tea,” I 
find myself obliged to disregard my inconvenience. 

In don circumstances I will, by the way, make some reply to 
what ‘‘ Teutonius” says about my untoward and sarcastic style in 
respect to his use of the harmonics. I know too well the futility of 
any attempt to replace the notions of one who has been theorising 
upon an imperfect acquaintance with the subject ; and, therefore, 
with no intention to give offence, I adopted the style which has 
been complained of, in order to prevent others from being instilled 
with the ‘* Teutonius” mistakes. 

In respect of the harmonics themselves, ‘‘ Teutonius” says that 
‘‘there is really no harmonic sound above the twelfth,” which is 
the third sound in the series. Now, this assertion is a fallacy—it 
is totally. in opposition to the letter and the spirit of what he writes 
near the foot of the first column, and the whole of the second 
column of your page 710—of the first eighteen lines of the suc- 
ceeding page, and again in the first twenty-two lines of the first 
column of your page 729. Besides, this assertion is contrary to 
the fact. Beverel of my friends, when experimenting with me, 
have perceived, as far as the tenth harmonic. From a good low 
note of the organ, or the pianoforte, I have frequently heard as 
many as twenty-five of these natural accompaniments. It was my 
duty, once a month, for twelve months, to attend a Masonic Society, 
at some distance from my home, and, in order to give myself an 
opportunity to think over the knotty points of our ceremonies, I 
avoided the more frequented thoroughfares. In this way I often 

sed Mr. Bennett’s iron foundry, where there is an excellent 

lowing-machine, and where I was used to linger, in order to listen 
to and enjoythe delicious effects of the natural accompaniments 
— by this instrument. On one such occasion I was accosted 

y an Irishman, in rough garb, who exclaimed, ‘‘ Sure, surr! isn’t 
that beautiful music! Is it an orgau that’s playing it, surr ?” The 
man was musically organised ; but if all the required sounds for a 
very rich chord of the major ninth had not struck his ear, he would 
hardly have compared the. beautiful effects produced by this 
blowing-machine to those from an organ. 

I am misrepresented by ** Teutonius,” where he intimates that I 
would have him introduce the twenty-first sound between the tenth 
and eleventh sounds! What I said was merely, that ‘‘ if‘ Teuto- 
nius’ were better acquainted with the harmonics, he would have 
waited for the fifteenth sound before he pointed out his chord from 
G — the natural accompaniments from C ; and that he would 
have deferred his assertion, that F falls into E, on account of their 
peer until he had arrived at the twenty-first sound.” In the 

rst column of your page 729, ‘‘ ‘Teutonius” says, that (out-of-music) 
F is nearer to E than toG. At the head of the first column of 
ue page 19, he says quite to the contrary. How is this? Was 

is first assertion made deceptively to support his theory, or from 
defective apprehension ? 

In the second column of your page 18, ‘‘ Teutonius” labours 
hard to show that perfect accordancy is no ingredient in music. It 
is true, that upon instruments with fixed sounds all the notes, except 
the octaves, are of necessity imperfectly accordant ; but every one 
at all substantially acquainted with the subject will agree that these 
sounds are the representatives of the notes which are PERFECTLY 
accordant. ; 

Where none but truths, or the nearest possible approximation to 
them, are the ingredients in argument, I agree with ‘‘ Teutonius,” 
that “controversy is the surest road to truth ;” but where fiction, 
rhapsody, misapprehension, loose assertion, and inexactness, are the 
only ingredients, I altogether deny the truth of the proposition. .° 


In stepping out of his way to repeat my description of four out 
of the seven Vogler-derived triads, ‘‘ Teutonius” tempts me to 
declare, that if the Abbé really thought that his foundations for 
them were competent to the purpose, he has furnished a glari 
proof of his own incompetency ; and if, as it has been insist 
upon, the Abbé knew better, he has practised an imposture. 

From all that I have written upon this subject it may be 
gathered that my opinion of the “ ‘Teutonius” theory and use of the 
harmonics is bad ; and may add that his music type G, D, and 
unmusical F, followed by C, E, and G, in your page 19, have 
very much aggravated my opinion, independently of their bad 
composition. 

It is said, that men generally spend the second half of their 
lives in correcting their earlier prejudices. I do hope that 
“¢ Teutonius ” may live long enough to share in these usual advan- 
tages. If, then, in the course of time, ‘‘ Teutonius” may so 
improve himself as to know more of the physiology of music 
than the majority of the agriculturists know about agricultural 
chemistry, I shall feel happy to continue my correspondence in this 
matter. 

With regard to the “ green tea” affair, I have to explain that I 
considered that the words Psycuotocy, Psycnotocicat, and 
Momento, occurred with an intention so completely transposed 
from their etymology, definitions, and authorised use, that they 
must have been so introduced during such a state of dreaminess as 
I am informed may be superinduced by the too free indulgence in 
that beverage. Having no feeling in common with the intention 
of the passages where “momentum” occurs, I am unable to 
propose its substitute.— Yours truly, J. Motineux. ~ 

22, Hope-street, Liverpool. 

ee 


MR. JOHN BARNETT’S CHALLENGE, 
(To the Editor of the ‘Musical World.) 


Str,—Two years ago Mr. Barnett circulated in this and other 
journals that I took lessons of him in Harmony and that my 
exercise which was composed for my degree at Oxford was 
‘¢ altered,” “improved,” and put into rorm by him. Is it very 
probable that after having been five years in Germany under two 
of the best masters in that country, whose fame is European, that I 
should return to England and place myself under a musician who 
felt himself so deficient in harmony that he went and studied under 
the sage master | had left two years previously ? When I took a 
few lessons of INSTRUMENTATION of Mr. Barnett (not in harmony) 
he often expressed regret that he had not gone so far as the study 
of ror under Schnyder, and entreated me to enlighten him on the 
subject—but offering me no remuneration I declined, particularly 
as | was then paying Mr. B. for lessons in instrumentation. 1 have 
three times asked Mr. B. to mention the number and subject of the 
last lesson he took in the study of form, but he has always main- 
tained a silence, unusual to that gentleman! The very last man I 
should have chosen for learning classical harmony would be 
Mr. Barnett, because he showed no confidence in himself and his 
English education by going abroad, and on the other hand he took 
too few lessons of Schnyder to recommend himself to my con- 
sideration. Mr. Barnett’s charge (like the one I have analyzed) is 
very untruthful, very impossible, and exceedingly conceited ; 
because his own harmonies have always been of a light texture, 
void of anything approaching the school of S. Bach, and his 
contrapuntal knowledge has never been sufficiently tested. I feet 
that Mr. B. has acted so unjustly towards me that I am bound to 
tell him that in 40 bars 1 have evinced more learning in harmon 
than ever he has in a whole opera or in any work to which his 
name is attached. Let Mr. B. try 40 bars in the Musical World 
with me and then his shameful charge would excite the ridicule of 
every‘classical musician. Not daring to write in the severe school, 
Mr. Barnett challenges me to write an opera with him. I beg to 
inform Mr. B. that my professional character would not be en- 
hanced were I to accept it and come off victorious. My challenge 
was not proposed out of any ostentatious feeling, but done merely 
with a view to combat the charge in a satisfactory manner, and so 
conclusive as to leave no doubt upon the point. Now Mr. B. 





publicly asserts that he altered, improved, &c.,my cantata. (Why 
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want it after his excellent testimonial?) This I most distinctly 
deny and to support the denial I challenge him to write a cantata 
with me ; there is sufficient scope to try our capabilities in melody, 
harmony, counterpoint, form, and instrumentation in this species of 
composition and it will then decide whether I required the 
assistance of this professor or not. A cantata is the composition in 
question, and my respectability and honour, just now, depends 
uponit. ‘hen this contest is over then I will gladly accept Mr. B.’s 
opera challenge. Had Mr. B. done more to my cantata than 
Mozart did to the Messiah, or as much as Berlioz did to Weber’s 
Invitation to Dance, then his accusation might have some founda- 
tion: nay even then no amiable and right-minded man would act 
so maliciously. If Mr. B. bas a right to deprive me of any part of 
the merit (if there be any) of my cantata, then Mozart and Berlioz 
have equal rights as regards the Messiah and the Invitation to 
Dance, but they are too kind, just, and sensible to entertain such 
an idea. Lastly, 1 will illustrate the consecutive fifths made in 
Mr. Barnett’s sequences and reply to other matters that relate to 
the theoretical points of his last letter—I am, Sir, yours obliged, 
Frencu Frowers. 


THE SACRED HARMONICS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

** A certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among 
thieves, who stripped him of his raiment.’”—St. LUKE. 

“¢Then,’ said Mr. No-good, ‘away with‘such a fellow from the earth.’ — 
* Ay,’ said Mr. Malice, ‘for I hate the very looks of him.’—‘ Hang him, 
hang him,’ said Mr. Heady.—‘ He is a rogue,’ said Mr. Liar.—* Hanging is 
too good for him,’ said Mr, Enmity.—‘ Let us despatch him out of the way,’ 
said Mr. Hate-light.—: Then,’ said Mr. Implacable, ‘ might I have all the 
world given me, I could not be reconciled to him; therefore, let us forthwith 
bring him in guilty of death.’ And so they did.”—Joun Bunyan. 

Sir,—lI confess it was with some surprise I read the Report of the 
annual general meeting of the members of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, as published in your columns last week ; more especially 
as it came from “ your own reporter.” As the report is calculated 
to convey to your readers a most erroneous and unfavourable 
impression of Mr. Surman’s conduct, I feel that I am writing under 
great disadvantage, and that I must have to contend against the 
strong prejudice which has been excited in the minds of many of 
your readers, by the perusal of that Report. Let me implore them 
to suspend their judgment, and to give their candid attention 
whilst I endeavour to explain a few circumstances, without which 
some of the proceedings of the annual meeting must be altagether 
inexplicable to your general readers, although they can hardly fail 
to have received an impression exceedingly adverse to Mr. Surman. 
Far be it from me, sir, to charge your reporter with unfairness ; but 
it is a truism as old as the hills, that a part of the truth often exer- 
cises as injurious an influence as the most pernicious error. Where 
your reporter's account fails, it is evidently from his ignorance of 
the facts which I intend to lay before you, and is doubtless partly 
owing to the horrible noise and confusion that prevailed at the 
meeting. I have been led to advocate Mr. Surman’s cause from a 
strong and overpowering conviction that he has been unjustly 
treated, and that conviction is strengthened by the fact, that 
although I have laid before your readers my statement of the cir- 
cumstances attending his dismissal from the post of conductor, that 
statement has met with no explanation or reply on the part of my 
opponents. Without any further prefatory remarks, and leaving 
the Annual Report of the Committee for future consideration, I at 
once proceed to notice the transactions of the general meeting. 
Constituted as I have already shown the Sacred Harmonic Society 
to be, the seventy-four members recently admitted by the Com- 
mittee, being, equally with the old members, stanch supporters of 
the ruling powers, it was a matter of no surprise that the feeling 
of the great majority of the meeting should have been extremely 
opposed to Mr. Surman ; indeed, it was impossible for his friends 
to obtain a hearing, they being immediately yelled and hooted 
down as soon as they arose. But it must be remembered that 
numbers are no test of truth, for history affords abundant proof 
that nothing is easier than to follow a multitude to do evil. By 
popular feeling and prejudiced judges, Socrates was condemned to 
death; by foul, false, and clamorous accusations (I speak it with 
reverence) Christ was crucified. 





The questions at issue between the Committee and Mr. Surman, 
and which were brought before the general meeting, resolve them- 
selves into three points : 

Firstly—The claim of the Society upon Mr. Surman for sub- 
scriptions received by him. 

Secondly—Mr. Surman’s claim upon the Society for music 
supplied for the Society’s use. 

Thirdly—The question of depriving Mr. Surman of his right of 
membership. 

In reference to the claim of the Society upon Mr. Surman, I 
may observe, that whilst he occupied the post of conductor, his 
office at Exeter Hall, of which he paid the entire expenses, was 
virtually the office of the Sacred Harmonie Society ; and he was 
empowered to receive subscriptions, the morey so received being 
entered in a small book containing the name and address of the 
subscriber, the amount subscribed being placed against every name. 
The subscriptions were from time to time paid over to the honorary 
secretary, who signed his initials against each subscription so 
received. When the honorary secretary, Mr. Brewer, pressed 
for a settlement of accounts, which was subsequent to Mr. 
Surman’s dismissal from his post, Mr. Surman had received six 
subscriptions which had not been paid over. He immediately 
expressed his willingness to pay the sums he had so received, 
indeed, he offered a cheque for the amount, but he declined 
sending in his account against the Society, for reasons which 
I shall presently explain. Mr. Brewer refused to receive the 
sum so tended by Mr. Surman, and insisted upon an entire and 
final settlement of both accounts. Subsequent applications on 
the part of Mr. Brewer have always been met in a similar manner 
by Mr. Surman. It so happened, that, after Mr. Surman’s 
dismissal, a Mr. Tomkins applied to Mr. Brewer, stating that he 
had paid his subscription to Mr. Surman, but had not received 
his tickets. Mr. Brewer said nz had not received the subscription, 
and mentioned the circumstance to Mr. Surman, who replied that 
he believed he had received the subscription, and had paid it 
over, but he had lost the small book which contained Mr. 
Brewer's signature for the sum, and so the matter stood for some 
months. 

One of Mr. Brewer's recent letters to Mr. Surman furnished a 
list of the subscriptions claimed, amongst which was the subscription 
of the aforesaid Mr. Tomkins. In the interval, the small book 
which had been lost was found by Mr. Surman, and, upon referring 
to it, there was Mr. Tomkins’ name, and also Mr. Brewer's 
signature as having received the subscription. 

With men of business, under ordinary circumstances, such a 
mistake would have been rectified in a moment. When the 
amount was claimed, the receipt would have been produced, and 
the error acknowledged. But Mr. Surman was not placed in 
ordinary circumstances, for it must be remembered that, amongst 
the false charges brought against him by his accusers, was one 
which was termed “irregularity in his accounts.” It was, therefore, 
of the highest importance to Mr. Surman that, in the instance 
mentioned, the “irregularity of accounts” should be traced to the 
right source. In answer to Mr. Brewer’s application, Mr. Surman 
now stated that there was an inaccuracy in the account, but ex- 
pressed his readiness immediately to pay the amount really due, 
in the presence of witnesses, which being refused, he proposed 
that it should be settled at a general meeting, which proposal 
Mr. Brewer at length accepted. 

Here, Sir, your reporter omits what took place at the general 
meeting, when the subject was brought forward. Allow me to 
supply the deficiency, as the omission is of considerable importance. 
Your reporter correctly states that Mr. Brewer read the voluminous 
mass of correspondence between himself and Mr. Surman. As I 
have already mentioned, one of Mr. Brewer's letters contained the 
list of subscriptions claimed, and the very first on the list was that 
of the before-mentioned Mr. Tomkins. Mr. Brewer then read a 
letter from this same Mr. Tomkins, which informed the meeting 
that the said Mr. T. had called upon Mr. Surman in Dee. 1847, 
and had paid his subscription, which was entered at the time in a 
little book ; that Mr. Tomkins’ niece was with him, and that Mr. 
Surman had there and then given him an order for admission to the 
concert, which order was received by the doorkeeper,a Mr. Bowley. 
This closed the case for the plaintiff. 
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The defendant, Mr. Surman, then stood forward in his “ manly 
dignity,” and read the following paper :—‘“ With respect to the 
charge that I have received subscriptions on account of the Society 
and not accounted for them, but more particularly with reference 
to the subscription of Mr. J. Tomkins, I wish to ask the secretary 
to produce the list of names of persons whose subscriptions he 
gave me credit for in Dec.,1847, amounting to £69 5s., as appears by 
a memorandum in my possession in the secretary’s handwriting.” 
Mr. Surman then read the memorandum referred to, stating at 
the same time, that the book which contained the list of subscrip- 
tions had been lost. Mr. Brewer asked for the date of the memo- 
randum ; Mr. Surman replied, that it had no date, but it was the 
last settlement of account, which he believed was onthe 17th Jan., 
1848. Here there was adead pause, and Mr. Brewer demurred. 
Mr. Surman then said, “ The book which was lost has been since 
found ; I admit that 1 received Mr. Tomkins’ subscription, and I 
also affirm that I have paid the money over to Mr. Brewer—there 
(producing the little book) is his signature for the same.” Here 
there was a tremendous uproar, and abundance of epithets expres- 
sive of ‘* malignant enmity,” were showered upon Mr. Surman’s 
head. When this had subsided, Mr. Brewer asked to see the 
book. Mr. Surman, afraid, perhaps, of losing it again, was rather 
unwilling to part with it, and proposed that a deputation from the 
Committee and from his own friends should come and look at it. 
“ What!” said a Mr. Winsor, “are you afraid to trust the Presi- 
dent with your little book?” Mr, Fells ultimately took the book 
up tothe Committee, pointed out Mr. Tomkins’ name and address, 
Stafford Cottage, Wyndham-road, Camberwell, and inquired whether 
that was Mr. Brewer's signature. ‘‘ There are two Mr. Tomkins,” 
was Mr. Brewer’s reply. Alas! on referring to another page of 
this little book, there, sure enough, was the subscription of another 
Mr. Tomkins, but that also had Mr. Brewer's signature attached. 
Mr. Brewer then admitted his error, declared that it was the first 
mistake he had made for 16 years, and complained of Mr. Surman 
having dragged him before the general meeting to disgrace him in 
the eyes of the members. ‘‘ I beg your pardon,” was Mr. Surman’s 
reply, “I invited you to come to my office, when I would have 

ointed out the inaccuracy, but you declined doing so.” Mr. 

rewer then took the little book and dashed it violently down upon 
the table. And yet, one of the speakers contrasts Mr. Brewey’s 
‘* manly and dignified behaviour with the shuffling, evasive manner, 
and malignant enmity of Mr, Surman,” It was, no doubt, ex- 
tremely vexatious to have had such a matter brought before the 
general meeting, but it was entirely owing to Mr. Brewer's refusal 
to settle the account in the presence of witnesses, which condition 
was rendered absolutely and painfully necessary, by the peculiar 
circumstances in which Mr. Surman was placed by the false charge 
of ‘irregularity of accounts” which had been brought against him. 
The Committee had evidently had enough of Mr. Surman, and 
therefore the hint was given to the Rev. J. E. Cox, who stated that 
he didnot see how Mr. Surman could any longer be retained as a 
member of the Sacred Harmonic Society, and accordingly moved 
his expulsion. The motion was seconded ; and as neither the 
chairman nor the meeting would allow of any debate, it was at 
once carried by an “immense majority.” I shall have presently to 
refer to this matter. 

1 now come to the next point which occupied the attention of 
the ponte namely, Mr. Surman’s claim upon the Society for 
music supplied for the Society’s use. Your report states, ‘“ It was 
then moved by Mr. Taylor, and carried, there being only one 
“issentient besides Mr. Surman, that Mr. Surman be required now 
to produce his accounts.” This referred to Mr. Surman’s account 
against the Society. This remark is required by Mr. Taylor's 
indefinite motion, Your report then quotes Mr. Surman’s reply, as 
follows“ I give no accounts unless I am furnished with those 
minutes. I render no accounts unless I have a copy of those 
minutes.” Now, sir, to any one unacquainted with the facts, this 
reply must be pon inexplicable, and I must, therefore, trouble 
Ma with a few further particulars. I have stated in a previous 
etter the terms upon which Mr. Surman stood with the Sacred 
Harmonie Society in reference to the supply of music. Mr. 
Surman expended his private capital in the preparation of music 
for the Society’s use, receiving, by an agreement with the Committee, 


held, I believe in the beginning of the year 1847, at which Mr. 
James Taylor and Mr. Cohen (neither of them members of the 
Committee) attended. On this occasion a strong disposition was 
displayed on the part of one or two members of the Committee, 
to make an alteration in the mode of obtaining music for the 
Society’s use. Mr. Surman being present, said, “ Now, gentlemen, 
I have a large quantity of music in an unfinished state, and I will 
not spend another shilling upon it until I understand what is 
to be my position with the Society in reference to the supply 
of music.” Mr. Harrison, the president, being in the chair, 
replied, “Go on as usual, Mr. Surman; if you wish for a 
show of hands I will give it you.” “No,” was Mr. Surman’s 
reply, “I do not require that; I am_ satisfied.” Accord- 
ingly, he did go on as usual, and had, in consequence, contracted 
obligations, which, had he been a poor man, when the Society 
discharged him and discontiuued the hire of his music, must have 
placed him in pecuniary difficulties. For some time since, when 
Mr. Brewer has pressed him to send in his account against the 
Society, his reply has been, “ You must first furnish me with that 
portion of the minutes of the committee meeting which refer to the 
contract for music ;” the committee meeting mentioned being that 
at which Messrs. Taylor and Cohen were present. This request 
has, however, been perseveringly refused by the Committee, and, 
therefore, Mr. Surman has perseveringly refused to send in his 
account. When the motion was made by Mr. Taylor, “ That 
Mr. Surman be required now to produce his accounts,” Mr. 
Surman reiterated his reply, that he required to be furnished with 
the minutes of the committee meeting to which I have already 
referred. These the Committee still refuse to furnish, because 
they no doubt think by so doing they shall afford Mr. Surman a 
legal foundation, upon which he may enforce his claim against 
them. I shall have occasion, in a future letter, to refer to Mr. 
Surman’s remuneration, and shall be able to offer the most con- 
vincing proof that he has not been overpaid for his services. 

The third point to which I must refer is the question of depriving 
Mr. Surman of his right of membership. Any one unacquainted with 
the facts which I have to lay before you would suppose, from the 
speech of the Rev. J. E. Cox, that the resolution of ejecting 
Mr. Surman from the Society was come to in consequence of 
the conduct of Mr. Surman at the gencral ineeting. This was not 
the case. It was a preconcerted, premeditated thing. On the 
8rd of January Mr. Surman sent his subscription as a member of the 
Society to the honorary secretary, wh» returned the cheque, 
stating that the Committee had instructed him to refuse it, and to 
refer Mr. Surman to the general meeting. Mr. Surman, in the 
presence of a witness, again tendered his subscription, which was 
again refused, and an appeal was, at the same time, made to him, 
as a gentleman, whether he considered it proper to continue in the 
Society as a member, now that he was the conductor of what they 
must consider as a rival society; and Mr. Surman was again 
referred to the general meeting. ‘The Rev. J. E. Cox, who came 
prepared ‘to throw oil upon the troubled waters,” was entrusted 
with the task of moving Mr. Surman’s expulsion, whether on the 
evening of the meeting, or previously, the reverend gentleman and 
the Committee can best determine. This much is certain, that the 
Committee had come to the determination of expelling Mr. Surman 
a considerable time since, and had pretty significantly intimated 
their intention two or three weeks previous to the general meeting, 
by returning Mr. Surman his subscription, by again refusing it 
when it was tendered in the presence of a witness, and by referring 
Mr. Surman to the general meeting for an explanation of their 
proceedings. The speech of the Rev. J. E. Cox looks marvellonsly 
as though it had been previously prepared ; for what had Mr. 
Surman done at the meeting to cause the Rev. gentleman, who is 
anew member, to move for his expulsion? Was it a crime for 
Mr. Surman to prove his innocence? But I will put the most 
charitable construction upon the Rev. J. E, Cox’s conduct. He 
may have been misled by witnessing the adverse feeling of the 
meeting. He may have been deceived by others; for I know 
that he is a personal friend of one of Mr. Surman’s most decided 
enemies, 1 give the Rev. gentleman the benefit of the doubt. 
But let him beware how he sullies the sanctity of his sacred 
office, and sinks it in public estimation, For what has been 
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single friend ? Has it alarmed the timid, or detached the wavering ? 
Thank Heaven, no! From intimate knowledge of the fact, I can say 
that it has but knit Mr. Surman’s friends together by a closer tie. 
It has but strengthened their resolution to support him ; and though 
it has raised in many minds a strong feeling of indignation, that 
indignation is turned against those who are using every effort to 
crush him, and who, in order to compass their base, sordid, and 
selfish purposes, have dared to employ a man of peace—a minister 
of God! But though ignorance, prejudice, passion, and party 
spirit may for a short space give to wrong the ascendancy over 
right, and arm the guilty with power to —— the innocent, vw | 
cannot shake our faith in the great, enduring principles of trut 
and justice, or weaken the belief that those principles shall at 
length prevail.—I have received my information relative to what 
transpired at the general meeting from some of the members of 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, who have appended their names, to 
substantiate the correctness of my statement. 

I remain, your obedient Servant, R. 8S. 

Jan. 31, 1849. 


“ We, the undersigned, members of the Sacred Harmonic Society, who were 
present at the annual general meeting, hereby declare that the above letter 
has been read over to us, and that it contains a correct account of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting in reference to Mr. Surman. 


Name. Date of Admission, 

“ HENRY CUSHING, ° . 1835. 

WILLIAM ENGLEDOW, 1834. 

Fras. Forp, ° e 1834. 

F. W. Luckett, « ~- « 1836. 

Henry MILLAR, a? 3s 1842. 

WiLiiAM Morris, . e 1835. 

CHARLES VENABLES, . 1835.” 


P.S. I have no doubt I could have obtained the signature of 
several other members, but, perhaps, this was not necessary, for if 
it be true that out of the mouths of two or three witnesses the 
truth shall be confirmed, the number of gentlemen who have 
already signed is ample confirmation. R.S 





DRAMATIC INTELLICENCE. 


HAYMARKET. 

Miss Laura Appison has returned to this theatre, and has 
appeared as the Queen in Hamlet. This was a bold under- 
taking for so young and, we may be pardoned for saying it, 
inexperienced an actress. Miss O’Neil herself might have 
failed in giving body and substance to a character whose 
essentials are gravity and severe dignity, and the giving reality 
to which is entirely beyond the accomplishment of those 
who have hitherto directed their powers to the more youthful 
and yassionate phases of dramatic personification. Miss Laura 
Addison must wait until she has gathered the weight of twenty 
more summers on her shoulders before she can hope to look 
like the mother of Hamlet; Miss Laura Addison must await 
the experience of several summers before she expects to bring 
that power and understanding to the performance which time 
only can confer. Miss Laura Addison is not ripe enough in 
looks, figure, or attainment, to qualify her for such a character 
as the Queen in Hamlet. Let it not be supposed we underrate 
the young lady’s abilities because she does not please us in her 
new part. She is incompetent because she assumes a character 
for which she is not qualified by nature. 

On Thursday, Douglas Jerrold’s drama, the Housekeeper, 
was revived and performed with precisely the same cast as 
appeared at the Court theatricals at Windsor. The House- 
keeper is one of the most admirable two-act plays in our 
language, and is, perhaps, the best of all the author’s dramatic 
efforts. It is written in the true spirit of elegant comedy ; 
the dialogue is pointed and sparkling; the characters well 
drawn and nicely contrasted; and the plot developed with 
great skill. We cannotcail to mind any drama in the English 








language, bating translations, which is so ably constructed. 


Indeed, the Housekeeper possesses, in its construction and 
development, that felicity and clearness, for which the French 
dramatists alone are entitled to the highest praise, and in 
whose works only, with some exceptions, they are found. The 
Housekeeper is as well written as it is designed. The humour 
is broad, the wit is terse and vivid, and the serious sen- 
timents dignified and striking. So sterling a piece should not 
have been kept from the Haymarket for years; and now that 
it has re-appeared, we have no doubt it will keep possession of 
the stage, despite the rage for novelties and monstrosities. 
With respect to the performance of the Housekeeper on 
Thursday night, we have seen no piece at the Haymarket 
played so excellently in all its parts. We may affirm, without 
fear of contradiction, that, since its production in 1836, it has 
not been so strongly cast. Every character was ably sustained, 
and the ensemble may be pronounced perfect. 

The drama is well known, and needs no detail. The part 
of Felicia, the heroine, might have been written expressly for 
Mrs. Charles Kean, so admirably does it suit her. The 
mixture of the serious and comic, the blending of the tender 
with the passionate, the rustic with the elegant, affords an 
admirable vehicle for displaying the versatile powers of the 
accomplished actress. All is done without an effort, and with 
the nicest discrimination, and so natural withal, that we are 
wondering the whole time whether we are beholding reality 
or assumption. 

The part of the retired student, and would-be philosopher, 
could not be better played than by Mr. Charles Kean. | It 
was easy, gentlemanlike and artistic, the serious portions being 
nicely set off by the humorous. In the last act, and more 
especially in the last scene, the actor came out with all his 
usual tragic excellence. 

We have seldom seen Mrs. Humby to more advantage, 
than in the part of Sophy Hawes. She was highly amusing, 
and acted with great spirit. Her lover, Simon, was played 
by Keeley ; need we say with what effect? Roars of laughter 
followed his piquant interrogations, of “ What do you think 
of that house ?” as well as his description of the various 
suicides committed by the ‘six-and-twenty housekeepers 
since Michaelmas.” 

Mr. Webster dressed to admiration, and appeared as 
jesuitical as the author himself could have desired in the in- 
triguing priest, Father Oliver. Nothing could be better than 
his performance of this part. 

The other characters were well supported. Tom Purple, 
the Foppington of the days of George the First, found a good 
representative in Mr. A. Wigan; and Mrs. W. Clifford filled 
out the small part of the Widow Duckling with an effect 
none but so excellent an artist as herself could attain. 

The Housekeeper was received with unanimous applause, 
and was announced for repetition amid loud cheers from the 
whole house. 

SADLER’S WELLS. 

Tue tragedy of King John was produced here on Monday, 
to a crowded audience, and on a scale of considerable splendour 
and completeness, The acting was, as usual, excellent. Mr. 
Phelps’s best scene was that with Hubert, and his dying 
scene, which indeed contain nearly all that the part affords for 
histrionic display. Mr. G. Bennett, as Hubert, and’ Mr. H. 
Marston, as Falconbridge, acquitted themselves as satis- 
factorily as they always do. Miss Glyn, as Lady Constance, 
looked exceedingly well, and received her share of the 
plaudits ; but we would recommend more careful study in 
future. Constance is an epic, rather than a dramatic character. 





Her grief, although occasionally breaking into frenzy, is 
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passive and endearing, rather than active and passionate : 
hence, more than common discrimination is needful in the 
actress; but Miss Glyn was violent and energetic where she 
ought to have been quiet and subdued—a fault particularly 
visible in the well-known burst of maternal grief in her last 
scene. To the mise en scene too much praise cannot be given. 
The costumes are handsome, and for the most part historically 
correct ; the. grand military entrée, at the beginning of the 
second act, eliciting a loud burst of applause. The new 
pantomime continues to run its merry round. The two Messrs. 
Stilt are. the life of it. Miss Emma Horne looks very pretty, 
and dances very gracefully ; and there is a junior Stilt, of some 
five or six years old, who goes through a series of startling 
evolutions with his father, which promise to place him in the 
first rank of future clowns, 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Oprgra Comtque.—Since our last notice we have to record 
a rapid succession of novelties; for, with that strict regard 
for integrity and straightforwardness which distinguishes Mr, 
Mitchell, we have already had two operettas not announced in 
the programme—Polichinelle and Les Deux Voleurs. Of the 
former we spoke last week. Les Deux Voleurs is amusing, 
both as regards the words and the music; the former by 
Messrs. Brunswick and Leuven, and the latter by Girard, who 
is now leader of the concerts of the Conservatoire in Paris, 
to which post he was unanimously promoted on the retire- 
ment of M. Habeneck. The first thief is a certain marquis, 
who undertakes at the officers’ mess to deposit, as a token of 
his triumph, the bridal bouquet of Adeline, a young milliner, 
who has turned the heads of the whole military corps, and is 


just married to Gebelin, clerk of the justice of peace of the 
town. The second thief is Jean de Beauvais, who has pledged, 


himself to steal the lady’s diamonds. Both plots are dis- 
covered by Adeline, who, counteracting their projects, turns 
the discomfited adventurers out of doors. The part of the 
real thief was well played by M. Couderc; and Malle. Guichard, 
as Adeline, sang and played in her liveliest and best manner. 
The music is occasionally pretty, but scarcely rises to the 
level of the Opera Comique of the present day, for it is 
comparatively a modern production. L’Ambassadrice is 
quite another affair; Scribe has seldom written a better 
libretto, and Auber never composed more sparkling music. 
Mademoiselle Charton went through it most bravely, for 
although she is on the stage, scarcely without interruption, 
from the beginning to the end of the opera, her spirit 
never flagged for a moment, and she appeared as fresh 
after her last air as just after her first. The moral of the 
story suggests a homily, by which both the artist and the 
public may profit. It is simply this:—young ladies, do not 
quit the scene of your triumphs for the pomp of titles, do not 
be enticed out of your own sphere of action by young noblemen 
who may themselves break through the circle of conven- 
tionality, but who cannot force others to approve of their 
choice ; with them you will find no sympathy ; and when once 
the fire of passion has ceased, you will meet with naught but 
neglect and indifference; remain faithful to the public, your 
real and substantial friend. The Duke de Valberg is the 
instrument chosen to teach the soundness of the moral thus 
conveyed. He is in love with Henrietta, whom he has seen 
at Munich; but Henrietta is not to be won by the means too 
frequently employed by gentlemen of his cloth, and, as a 
diplomatist, the Duke submits to necessity, and determines on 
marrying the young lady, whom he cannot obtain on any 
other terms. He introduces her at Berlin, under a feigned 





name and title, where she resides with her aunt under his 
roof, with his own mother and sister, until his return from 
Vienna, where he has been sent on a special mission by the 
king, in the -hope of obtaining the consent of his sovereign to 
the marriage. _ Unfortunately, the Duke had been more 
enamoured with the actress than with the woman, and commits 
several breaches of fidelity during his stay in the capital of 
Austria. A note, written by a cantatrice to the Duke, on his 
return to Berlin, falls into Henriette’s hands, and opens the 
eyes of the ex-prima donna before it is too late. She imme- 
diately resolves to return to her first profession, and, taking 
advantage of the pretended indisposition of a prima donna, acts as 
hersubstitute at the opera, and prefers the genuine applause 
of the public to the doubtful love of an ambassador, and 
the chilling hauteur of an aristocrat sister-in-law. The piece 
is enlivened by an underplot, involving the silent, but true, 
love of Benedict, the primo tenore, for Henriette, and the 
embarrassments of Fortunatus, the Italian impresario. The 
music, as we have already said, is charming, and was well 
rendered by all concerned, and particularly by Mdlle. Charton, 
who achieved, if possible, even greater success than in the 
Domino Noir. The rehearsal scene in the first act was well 
given by Mdlle. Charton and M. Bonnamy (a new exportation 
from Lyons), who has a tenor voice of thin quality, but not 
without flexibility. As if aware that he cannot shine by his own 
merits, the ‘‘ tenor leger” has the modesty never to obtrude 
by over-exerting himself, which desirable quality is accom- 
panied, however, by an evident knowledge of stage-business. 
His retiring and unassuming manners are, at all events, ex- 
ceedingly agreeable. The comic song, Che gusto! que mon 
destin est beau! by M. Buguet, (the manager,) was given 

with much humour, This gentleman fully justifies the praise 
we have already bestowed upon him. In the finale of the 

first act, one of the prettiest pieces in the opera, Malle. 

Charton’s delivery of the recitative and cantabile, Jusgu’d 

lui son amour m’éleve, deserved the highest commendation. 

Her vocalization in the cavatina was admirable, and ensured 

her a unanimous recal. The second act opens at Berlin, 

where the young prima donna plays a different part,—that of a 
lady of quality ; but she is not happy; she sighs for music, 
and catches with eagerness at the offer of the Countess to 
teach her a song out of the new opera. The Duke is fearful 
of an exposé, but she quiets his forebodings by promising to 
sing as badly as any ordinary amateur. At first she keeps her 
word: but with a sudden’ impulse, breaking through all 
restraint, astonishes the Countess by the rapidity of her exe- 
cution and the brilliancy of her cadences." The Duke ‘is in 
despair! The whole of this scene was well played. Mdlle. 
Charton was perfection—no other word is strong enough ; 
Mdlle. Morel, a pretty, lady-like blonde, very intelligent withal, 
and endowed with an agreeable voice, was an efficient support 
to the prima donna; and M. Soyer got on pretty creditably 
with his share of the music. 

The third act is short. On the whole, we were much pleased 
with the cast of the opera, and have no doubt that Malle 
Charton’s singing alone will be sufficient to establish it as a 
favourite with the London public. On Wednesday last we 
were present at the first performance of the Dame Blanche on 
an English stage; for the mutilated versions of it given at 
Drury Lane some five-and-twenty years ago, did neither 
justice to the author nor to the public. With very few ex- 
ceptions, we submit, that translated music invariably suffers 
in being transferred from one language to another, and the 
pleasure we derive on hearing the masterpieces of Mozart, 
Beethoven, Weber, and Rossini, is materially diminished by 
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their transfusion into English. The difficulty of adapting 
words to music already written is immense, and becomes 
more serious, from the fact that the poet is not seldom entirely 
devoid of musical knowledge. ‘We, therefore, welcomed most 
heartily the’ production of the Dame Blanche in the original, 
and anticipated much enjoyment from our visit to the St. 
James’s on Wednesday last. Neither were we disappointed ; 
although we frankly confess that much of the pleasure pro- 
ceeded from the reminiscence of past enjoyments, since to 
forget Roger’s inimitable assumption of George Brown, 
and to tolerate M. Bonnamy, with that remembrance 
so strong, was fairly out of the question. At the time 
of ‘its production (1825), the Dame Blanche was con- 
sidered as a great achievement, and such it undoubtedly 
was, in comparison with most of the musical compositions that 
preceded it, at the Opera Comique ; and though we have been 
accustomed to much more excitable and stronger food for the 
‘last twenty-five years, and though Auber, with his sparkling 
and piquant orchestration, has somewhat pampered our 
appetites with made dishes, there is that in the masterpiece of 
Boieldieu, which ‘ surpasses show,” and stamps it among the 
imperishable models of the musical drama. But for the 
present, it is not our intention to attempt any analysis of the 
music; we may probably do this at a future period. Enough 
to say, that the music from beginning to end is that ofa 
genius and a master, and that the finale to the second act, and 
the duet in the third act, might have been laid even to Mozart’s 
account, without any great likelihood of detection. And yet 
let it be understood that Boieldieu’s style is quite original ; it 
is in the developing power that we own the great master, and 
are forced to think of Mozart, the greatest. The general execu- 
tion of the opera, and the cast of the principal characters, with 
one or two inevitable exceptions, demand much praise. Let 
us cite a few particulars. 

The. air, “Ah! quel plaisir @étre soldat!” was tamely 
rendered by M. Bonnamy; the ballad,which relates the story of 
the White Lady of Avenel, “‘ La Dame Blanche vous regarde,” 
was very prettily sung by Mdlle. Guichard, and the trio 
between Georges and Jenny was well rendered by Malle. 
Guichard and M. Bonnamy; the latter receiving much 
applause for some very neat roulades, which were exccuted 
in a highly finished manner. [One of the gems of the 
opera, the trio for Jenny, Georges, and Dickson, “ Je ne 
puis ni'en défendre,’ was remarkably well executed by 
Mdile. Guichard, MM. Bonnamy and Soyer. The grand 
cavatina of Georges raised M. Bonnamy much higher in 
the esteem of the audience; the andante, ‘‘ Viens, gentille 
dame,” was well delivered, and the allegro, ‘ Que ce lieu 
solitaire,” by no means wanted spirit, if it lacked physical 
power. The scene in which Mdlle. Charton impersonates the 
Dame Blanche was given in the lady’s best style; and the 
duet with Georges, in which she sang and acted inimitably, 
and was really well supported by M. Bonnamy, won an unani- 
mous encore, The scene of the auction, the masterly finale 
to which we have alluded, although rendered with spirit, 
wanted at least one more full rehearsal to perfect the ensemble. 
The introductory air to the third act, “‘ Comme aux jours de 
mon jeune age,” was the vocal triumph of Mdlle. Charton, who 
displayed all the resources of her executive talent, and elicited 
frequent bursts of admiration. M. Buguet was most efficient 
in the concerted pieces, although not exactly in his own ele- 
ment in a serious part. Of the story, we have said nothing, 
because we have not time to spare to devote to it. It is one 


of Scribe’s most effective, if not one of his most natural and 
probable plots. 


Her Majesty the Queen and Prince Albert 





were present, and the house was crammed in every part with 
the most fashionable and brillidnt audience of the season. 
J, ps C—. 





FOREIGN INTELLICENCE. 

St. Omer, Jan, 24.—(From our own Correspondent.) — 
Dear , 1 went to a concert here on Friday evening, and, in 
spite of the size of the place, the company and toilette of the 
ladies present would have done honour to a London room. 
Not so the performers, who, with the exception of a Monsieur 
Barbion, who executed a fantasia on the violin with great 
skill and effect, were wretched indeed. Fancy my astonish- 
ment at finding there an Italian Opera advertised to be given 
at the theatre on Sunday, whither I repaired, and was per- 
fectly charmed with the ensemble of Norma, which was given 
on the oceasion. The éroupe- consisted of Madame Monte- 
negro, whom you must remember in England, at her Majesty’s 
Theatre, Madlle. Montelli, with Messieurs Santiago, Montelli, 
Bailini, Vinchelli, Borella, Victorio, &c.,&c. Never having 
heard Madame Montenegro but in the Due Foscari, I was 
perfectly charmed with her performance of Norma. She 
looked the character completely, and not only sung the music 
with the skill and precision of a first-rate cantatrice, but in 
her acting displayed tragic powers that I believed until now 
belonged alone to the goddess supreme we have been so long 
accustomed to in England. Her duet with Adalgisa was 
rapturously encored, and at the end of every act she was 
called for by the audience to receive their congratulations, 
which were given with a truthful enthusiasm I have seldom 
if ever witnessed in a French theatre. The Adalgisa of 
Madlle. Montelli was a pleasing performance ; her voice is 
clear and touching, and her great scene with Norma was 
acted with a tact that showed that, although very young, she 
possessed abilities of a high order, Santiago was the 
Pollio. When in England, he laboured on all occasions 
under great disadvantages. In the first place, he had to sing 
in English, and in the next, he always had his parts given to 
him at the shortest possible notice. On this occasion things 
were different; he sang with great good taste, refinement, 
and energy, and gave an importance to this unthankful réle, 
which I have seldom seen imparted to it, The Oroveso of 
Signor Bailini, the primo basso, deserves especial notice ; he 
possesses a fine deep voice, and manages it with great skill ; 
this is only his second theatre, but I am mistaken if he 
have not a distinguished career before him. The orchestral 
parts were performed by the Philharmonic Society, and 
did them the greatest possible credit. The chorus were 
numerous, and well trained, and I assure you the tout ensemble 
was excellent; indeed, I do not know when I have seen an 
opera in the provinces that has given me more pleasure. 
The theatre was crammed in every part. Last night the 
Lucia was done; and although I sent early in the morning 
for a box (au premier) I could not get a single seat, so con- 
tented myself in the second tier, which was uncomfortably 
crowded before the opera commenced. Although Madame 
Montenegro has been presented with none of the gold 
scythes for her ‘‘Norma,” or tiaras for her ‘* Lucia,” 
which has been her fate in other cities, still she must have 
been gratified with the bursts of genuine applause, which 
came from every part of the house, on her first appearance, 
after the sensation she occasioned on Sunday evening in 
Norma; and, although the bouquets and wreaths with which 
she was showered were valueless in themselves, it showed the 
feeling which existed among those who were assembled to 
listen with breathless attention to this charming artiste. I 
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scarcely know in which opera she has displayed the most 
talent, whether in the commanding dignity of the injured 
priestess, or the touching pathos of the heart-broken Lucy. 
In truth, either would have stamped an artiste with the Euro- 
pean reputation this lady enjoys. Santiago sang the music 
of Edgar with care and precision, and gave much effect to 
the last scena, being called for afterwards with enthusiasm. 
Montelli, whom I remember to have heard sing at Brizzi’s 
concert last year, was the Ashton. His voice is a barytone of 
some power, and his method of singing is graceful and artistic. 
The minor parts were well filled, and the troupe appears to 
increase in popularity on each representation. You shall hear 
from me again next week—till then, adieu ! 


Yours, T. E. B. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lonpon Wepnespay Concerts.—The eleventh concert began 
with the andante and finale of Haydn’s Surprise symphony. 
Why the last two movements only, Mr. Willy? The first move- 
ment is the best, all to nothing. Much better leave symphonies 
alone than give them in a mangled condition. A selection from 
Bishop’s Clari followed, Misses A. and M. Williams, Mrs. A. 
Newton, Messrs. T. Williams and J. Binge, taking the principal 
voice parts. The music of Clari has merit, but hardly enough to 
make it interesting now-a-days. Miss Ellen Day made her first 
appearance, and, by her brilliant execution of Wallace’s fantasia 
on airs from his own Maritana, gained much well-deserved 
applause. Mr. Braham and Mr, Sims Reeves then sang Braham’s 
duet, “O, Albion!” with great fire, and were encored. Miss M. 
Williams, in Spohr’s pretty song “ Love and Courage,” with the 
corno obligato, exquisitely played by Mr. Jarrett, produced one of 
the greatest and most legitimate effects of the evening. Mr. Sims 
Reeves gave A. Croft’s ‘* My beautiful, my own,” which is neither 
beautiful nor his (A. Croft’s) own; Mrs. A. Newton sang ‘‘ My 
mother bids me bind my hair,” Haydn’s lovely canzonet ; the 
Misses Williams, “ O wert thou in the cauld blast,” Mendelssohn’s 
still lovelier duet; Mr. Braham declaimed a scena, ‘“‘ When 
William Tell was doom’d ;” and Part I. ended with Rossini’s 
sparkling overture to Le Siege de Corinthe. Part II. opened with 
Mendelssohn’s sparkling original and magnificent overture to a 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, which was played with infinite spirit, 
Mr. Willy indicating the right time precisely. Mr. Brabham and 
Mr. Sims Reeves gave another duet, ‘‘ The Father's Blessing,” the 
composition of Mr. Lavenu, for these concerts expressly, which 
has more cleverness than clap-trap to recommend it ; Mr. Carte 
played one of Drouet’s solos, in a very effective style, on the 
Beeher flute ; Miss Poole sang a genial and spirited air cavatina, 
“Tam free,” written purposely for her, by Maewy Smart; Mr. 
Braham, “A man’s a man for a’ that,” which was unanimously 
encored ; Miss A. Williams, a ballad, “Tell me not this cheek is 
fairer,” which deserved a similar compliment ; Mr. Sims Reeves 
gave the “* Last Rose of Summer ;” Mrs. A. Newton, “ Oh no, we 
never mention her ;” Miss Poole, John Barnett’s charming ballad, 
“ IT knew a Normandy Maid ;” the Misses Williams, Severn’s duet, 
“The Wood Birds,” &c., &c., too numerous to relate. The concert 
went off well. True, there were too many ballads, but then 
Braham’s reappearance put every one in good humour, and ever 
thing was received with applause, even all the ballads. The Hall 
was crammed, At the next concert Vivier makes his last appear- 
ance, which circumstance would of itself fill the Hall from one end 
to the other, so great is the popularity of the celebrated cornist. 

Sacrep Harmonic Socizsty, Exeter Hart.—Beethoven’s Ser 
vice in C, and Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, will be given by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, at Exeter Hal:, on Friday, Feb. 9, under 
the direction of M. Costa. 

Piymovuru.—(From our own Correspondent.)\—I am just 
returned from the theatre, which presented a brilliant appearance 
in honour of the great Lablache, Thalberg, Madlle. ano, 
Vera, and their able conductors Signor Vera. The boxes were 
crowded to excess, and the pit was converted into stalls for the 


Her Maszsty has been most graciously pleased to accept a 
copy of Mr. Anderson Riist’s new song, entitled “ England’s 
Song of Loyalty.” 

Tae Winvsor THeartricats.—Her Majesty has presented to 
Mr. Charles Kean, through the hands of the Honorable Colonel 
Phipps, a splendid diamond ring, and has enhanced the value of 
the gift by condescending to express to him in person her ap- 
probation of his professional exertions, as well as the complete 
success that has attended his direction of the late Windsor 
Castle Theatricals.—From the Times. 

Mapttz. Moutin, from the Conservatoire of Paris, and pupil of 
Henri Herz, has arrived in London. 

Mr. Georce Barker gave his musical entertainment at the 
Hanover Rooms, on Saturday last, to a numerous and select 
audience. Mr. Barker intends, we understand, repeating these 
entertainments every Saturday evening. 

Mr. T. H. Tomtinson’s vocal entertainment took place at the 
Western Institution, on Thursday evening. It was his first appear- 
ance before a London audience, and his reception was most 
favourable. Mr. Tomlinson sang several songs with great effect, 
particularly the ‘‘ Maniac,” and the “ Ship on Fire.” In Brahain’s 
song, ‘‘ Never despair,” which he sang with great boldness, he was 
loudly encored ; the same complimet was also paid him in Knight’s 
ballad, the ‘‘ Veteran,” which he sang with much feeling. At the 
conclusion of the entertainment Mr. Tomlinson received several 
rounds of applause. 


Princess’s Tueatre.—Notwithstanding the success of Loder’s 
delightful opera, Robin Goodfellow, several novelties are in active 
preparation. Madile. Nau will arrive about the middle of March, 
and will make her first appearance in the Heart of Midlothian, 
which has been adapted to Carafa’s music. Another ballad opera 
of Loder is talked of ; it is called Sir Roger de Coverley. 

Marzio.—The celebrated tenor has been in town during the last 
week. He returned to Paris on Friday, but will again be in 
London in a short time previous to the opening of the Royal 
Italian Opera. 

Giut1a Grist in expected in London in the course of a 
few days. 

Picour.—A_ beautiful cameo portrait of Madlle. Alboni, by the 
above celebrated artiste, is now ready for delivery, and may be 
had of respectable music sellers, & The cameos are struck in 
gutta percha, and enclosed in a morocco case. 

MavemolseLtE Jutierte Burette gave a very agreeable soirée 
musicale, on Tuesday evening, January 30, at the residence of 
A. B. Procter, Esq., 13, Upper Harley-street, which was very 
fashionably attended. Mdlle. Burette appeared for the first time 
in public, and her friends seemed highly pleased with her début. 
Her voice is a soprano of good quality, well trained under Signor 
Guglielmo. Miss Martha Williams sang twice, with her accustomed 
skill. We regretted that her sister, Miss Williams, could not 
attend, owing to indisposition. Signor Galli, under whose direction 
this concert was managed, appeared to great advantage in the 
romance from La Favorite. “lo Vudie” was sung by Miss 
Ransford in a finished style, and gained her considerable applause. 
The sister of Mdlle. Burette, a young lady of about 18 years of age, 
gave promise of future excellence in a French romance. Among 
the instrumentalists were Mr. F. Chatterton, who played a fantasia 
on the harp, M. Pratten, a solo on the flute, ona subject from 
Marie Stuart. This gentleman is one of our best flautists, and the 
treatment of his fantasia gives testimony to his knowledge of the 
effects peculiar to the instrument. M. A. Gollmick performed twice 
on the pianoforte ; first, a theme original, ‘‘ Con variozioni,” of 
his own composition, and secondly, C. Mayer’s beautiful arpeggio 
(Etude de Concert), entitled “La Fontaine,” which was encored. 
Miss Emity Newcomss, pupil of Thalberg, has left London 
and taken up her residence at Plymouth, where, we understand, 
she intends practising professionally. 

Earty Cosine Assoctation.—Mr. Templeton has given one of 
his eritertainments in aid of the funds of this institution, at the 
Victoria Rooms, Clifton. Mr. F. Huxtable played a pianoforte 
fantasia, and Mr. Blewitt, who accompanied, concluded by singing 





occasion. The performances went off with great éclat, and to the 
astisfaction of all present. 


one of his comic songs. The attendance was numerous. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. CHARLES VENABLES.—Our Correspondent’s desertion of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society has no public interest whatever, and can only be inserted 


as an advertisement. 
Mr. G. E. Hay.—The romance will be duly attended to, The Shrewsbury 


paper never came tu hand. , 
A Sacrep Harmonic.—Our correspondent, writing anonymously, must 
pardon our leaving his letter unnoticed. 
Mr. Van MILLINGEN.—Nezt week, with pleasure. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
EXETER HAL 





Conductor Mr. COSTA. 
On FRIDAY, February 9, will be performed 
BEETHOVEN’S SERVICE IN C—(a Selection) ; 


A 
MENDELSSOHN’S HYMN OF PRAISE, 
Principal Vocal Performers : 
Miss A. Williams, Miss M. Williams, Mr. Lockey, and 
Mr. Bodda. 
The Orchestra will consist of nearly 700 Performers.’ 

38. ; Seats, 5s. each ; may be had of the principal Music- 
sellers ; at the Office of the Society, 6, Exeter Hall; or of Mr. Bow ey, 53, 
Charing Cross. THOMAS BREWER, Hen. Sec. 


HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 
ENGLISH BALLAD ENTERTAINMENT; 
EVERY SATURDAY EVENING. 

MR. GEORGE BARKER, 

Composer of “The White Squall,” Llewelyn’s Bride,” “ The Irish Emi- 
grant,” &c., having been honoured, at the above Rooms, upon each occasion, 
with the most enthusiastic approbation by a crowded and fashionable 

audience, will on 

Saturday Evening next, February 1Cth, 
give an entirely NEW BALLAD ENTERTAINMENT, illustrated with 
Anecdotes, written, composed, and arranged expressly for him, called 


THE LAYS OF THE FORESTERS: 

OR, THE SONGS OF ROBIN HOOD. 
After which Mr. BARKER will (by desire) repeat several of his own Ballads, 
which have been rapturously encored. 
Admission, One Shilling; Front Seats, Two Shillings; Reserved Seats, 
Three Shillings—Commence at Eight o’Clock. 


MUSICAL CLASSES, 


UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 

A CLASS will assemble EVERY MONDAY EVENING, from 8 to 10 

precisely, for the practice of CLassicaL ConcERTED PiEcEs, OPERAS, &c., 

Conducted by Mrs. STEPHEN CHAMBERS, and assisted by Miss SARA 

FLowER, at 32, Newman Street, for Ladies and Gentlemen. ‘Terms, £2 2s, 
per Quarter. f 

A PUBLIC PERFORMANCE will take place on the FIRST DAY OF 

* EVERY MONTH, when the Friends of the Subscribers will be invited. 











MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
PUTTICK AND SIMPSON, 


AUCTIONEERS OF MUSIC AND LITERARY PROPERTY, 
Will Sell by Auction, at their Great Room, 191, tenes on TUESDAY, 
February 6th, at One o’Clock most punctually, 


A COLLECTION OF VALUABLE MUSIC, 


The Library of an. eminent Professor ; 
including many of the rarest Theoretical Works; together with a choice 
Selection of the best Works of the Great Masters; an extremely fine Sub- 
scription Copy of Handel’s Works, by Dr. Arnold, on large paper; also 
Pianofortes, Violins, and other Musical Instruments. 

Catalogues will be sent on application. J 





Just Published, Price Sixpence, 
SANCTUS & RESPONSES TO THE COMMANDMENTS, 


Ser to Music By J. L. Fowte. 

Chiefly designed as a Guide and Companion to the Prayer Book for Country 

Congregations, where the system of Chanting is generally so little known 
and understood, : 

London:—J. ALFRED NovELto, 69, Dean Street, Soho. Salisbury :—W. 

P. Aylward, Canal. Poole:—J. Sydenham, Musicseller’ and Stationer; or 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 
KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S. . ». 
OMIAUE. 


FRENCH PLAYS AND OPERA. 
On MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 5th, 
The Performances will commence at Half-past Seven o’Clock precisely, with the 
“ Comédie-Vaudeville, entitled : 
W’IMAGE. 
Madeleine, "'. Mdlle. GARIQUE. 
To conclude with, third time at this Theatre, BoreLp1£v’s Popular Opera, 


LA DAME BLANCHE 


Paroles‘de M. Scr1BE ; Musique de BorELDIEv. 

Georges, Mons. BONNAMY. Anna, Mdlle. CHARTON. 

Mr. Mitchell begs to announce that, in compliance with very numerous 
applications, AUBER’s admired opera of LE DOMINO NOIR, willbe 
repeated on WEDNESDAY NEXT, February 7th.—Angele by Malle. 
Charton ; Horace by Mons. Couderc. An Opera Comique, in Three Acts, 
entirely new to this country, the Music by Auber, the Libretto by Scribe 
entitled ZANETTA ; ou, Jouer Avec Le Feu, will be the next production 


C hef d’Orchestre, M. CHAS. HANSSENS, (of the Theatres Royal, Brussels 
and Ghent.) 


"Doors will be opened at Seven o’clock, and the Performances commence at 
Half-past Sever. 


Boxes, Stalls, Tickets, and Season Pros ses, may be ‘secured at 
Mr. MitcHexu’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street; and at the Box 
Office of the Theatre, which is open Daily from Eleven till Five o’Clock. 


The celebrated ROBERT-HOUDIN will repeat his Day Performance at this 
Theatre, on Wednesday Morning next, February 7; Doors open at 2 o’Clock 
precisely ; and will continue to repeat his Soirées Fantastiques, as usual, 
every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, commencing each Evening at half- 


past Eight o’Clock precisely. : 
BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 


76, HARLEY STREET. 
This elegant Suite of Rooms, which has been entirely redecorated: and 
newly-fitted, may now be engaged,on moderate terms, for Morning or 
Evening Concerts, Private Classes, &c., &c. 
__ Applications for Terms to be made, by letter, to the Manager, 76, Harley 
Street, or 214, Regent Street. . 


NEW MUSIC. 
Czerny’s New School of Practical Composition ; 


Or, a Complete Treatise on the Composition of all kinds of Music, both 
Instrumental and Vocal, from the most simple Theme to the Grand Sonata 
and Symphony, and from the shortest Song to the Opera, the Mas:, and the 
Oratorio; together with a Treatise on Instrumentation. The whole enriched 
with’ numerous practical examples, selected from the works ofithe most 
classical composers of every age. Published under the patronage of her 
Majesty and his Royal Hig ness Prince Albert, and dedicated to the Royal 
Academy of Music, Translated from the German by John Biskop. Op. 600 ; 
in three large folio volumes, 31s, 6d. each. 

London :—Published only by Messrs. R. Cocks and Co.,'6, New Bur- 
lington Street, publishers to her Most Gracious Majesty. 

N.B.—Cocks’ Musical Almanac, Price One Shilling. 


,_MUSIC COPYING. SIMPLIFIED. 
FITCH’S IMPROVED LEGER-LINE MUSIC. 
11, BUDGE ROW, WATLING STREKT. 


Entered at Stationers’ Hall. 

W. FITCH begs to apprise the Public, that in order to facilitate the labour 
of Professors and Amateurs, in copying Music, he has introduced between the 
ordinary staves very faint leger lines, to receive the ascending and descend- 
ing notes, thus securing great neatness and avoiding confusion. A line is also 
furnished for receiving the words for Vocal Music. 

These additional lines are printed in the faintest manner, so that, while 
they are sufficiently distinct to be legible, they in no way interfere with the 
ordinary staves, 

Those in the Profession to whom this improvement has been submitted, 
have expressed their highest admiration of. it. 

It may be had in reams and five-quire parcels, and is also made up in 
books of the usual sizes, and at a price very little exceeding that of the 


present ordinary Music.’ 
, Booksellers, and. at tle Office of the 











Sold by all Musicsellers, Stationers, 


o 


Musical World, 





Printed and Published, for the Proprietors. at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,” 
WILLIAM Spencer JOHNSON, 60,°St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of 
Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of. Middlesex ; where all communications 


for the Editor are to be addressed, post paid. To be had of G, Purk 
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at the Author’s, 34, Bloomsbury Square. 


Purkess, Dean 
Street, Soho; Strange, Paternoster Row; Vickers, Holywell Street, and at all 
Booksellers,—Saturday, February 3rd, 1849. set 











